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(arey 
(uition to 
Increase 
42 percent 


By CONOR FOLEY 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins Carey Business 
School recently announced that 
its undergraduate tuition will 
rise 42.6 percent, from $491 to 
$700 per credit hour. 

On average, tuition per credit 
hour at all Hopkins graduate 
school campuses was raised to 
$890 dollars. This constitutes an 
increase of 11.3 percent and 21.1 
percent for the D.C. and Mont- 
gomery County campuses, re- 
spectively, and 30.9 percent for 
the Columbia, Homewood and 
Downtown Baltimore campuses. 

Currently, the Carey Business 
School only offers one full-time 
degree program — a Master of 
Science in Real Estate — which 
saw a 13.9 percent increase from 
$39,500 per year to $45,000. 

According to Yash Gupta, 
dean of the Carey Business 
School, there are currently 136 
undergraduate students  en- 
rolled, all part-time. Most of 
these students have junior or 
senior standing, having com- 
pleted coursework elsewhere. 
These students also typically 
hold jobs while taking classes 
at Carey. 

In an e-mail to current stu- 
dents, Gupta outlined the rea- 
sons for the tuition increase. 

“Our increased tuition will 
help us build on important initia- 
tives, begun this year, to revital- 
ize and expand our academic pro- 
grams, our student services and 
the entire student experience — 


including new lecture series and 
See TUITION, Pace A4 











Grade inflation a national trend | 


Hopkins professors, administrators hold alternate views on rising GPAs 
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Ronald Daniels says he will be a strong advocate for undergraduate life as the 14th president of Hopkins. 


Daniels assumes new position as president 


By SAM ECKSTEIN 


News W& Features Editor 


Atop President Ronald Daniels’s confer- 
ence table in his new Garland Hall office 
sit various flower.bouquets.adorned with 
ribbons and notes from well-wishers. For 
now, Daniels moves them aside. 

On Tuesday, his second day of office, he 
is scheduled straight from morning until 
evening at 15 minute intervals. Daniels had 
just returned from consecutive meetings at 
the Schools of Education and Nursing in an 





By PETER SICHER 
Staff Writer 


While colleges across the 
country have been accused of 
grade inflation, professors and 
administrators at Hopkins dis- 
agree about whether or not the 
University’s grading policies 
have followed the same trend. 

Dr. Adam Sheingate, director 
of Undergraduate Studies for the 
Political Science Department, 
felt that overall grades were 
higher for students today than 
in the past. 

“T don’t think it’s any ques- 
tion that a C is not a median 
grade anymore and a B is prob- 
ably the median grade today,” 
he said. “Whether that’s grade 
inflation is one question, and 
whether that’s a problem is an- 
other question.” 

According to Paula Burger, 
dean of Undergraduate Educa- 
tion and Vice Provost, 26.7 per- 
cent of undergraduates from the 
Krieger School of Arts and Sci- 
ences earned Dean/s List honors 
this past fall. 

In 2002, the percentage of stu- 
dents receiving Dean’s List was 
22.3 percent. The criteria for re- 
ceiving Dean’s List is to have a 3.5 
GPA or higher with a minimum 
of 14 credits total (at least 12 of 


News 


which are graded). 
Burger noted 
that the increase 
was not necessar- 
ily indicative of 
grade inflation. 
“The number 
of students earn- 
ing Dean's List 
has increased, but 


attempt to get acquainted with Hopkins’s 
10 divisions. 

“Everyone wants to see you, and Ron 
could spend all day of the next month 
meeting with people,” former President 
William Brody, who also began a new posi- 
tion this week as president of the Salk In- 
stitute, said. 

He has been spending one day a week 
meeting with those important to Hopkins 
and getting acquainted with the University, 
its leaders and the Hopkins community, 
since his Nov. 11 appointment as president. 


Staff Writer 


It was unbearably cold when 
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“T am clearly, unequivocally in transi- 
tion,” he said. “Although I have clear re- 
sponsibilities now in making decisions, I 
still see myself as having my primary re- 
sponsibility now, which is to become much 
better acquainted with-the-institution. So 
that’s task number one.” 

In this transitional period, Daniels does 
not yet have specific plans for the Univer- 
sity. 

“Right now I think it would be impru- 
dent for me to run an agenda until I talk 

SEE DANIELS, pace A2 





An inside look at the 
Gilman renovations 


By ALEXANDRA WATSON 


are coming out in a week.” 

I glanced down at the steps 
beneath me, irrationally afraid 
that they might decide to de- 


I began my tour of Gilman and 
its ongoing renovations last 
Wednesday morning — even 
colder inside the building than 
out. I was quickly struck by 
the true extent of the project 
when, climbing a staircase to 


molish themselves early at the 
suggestion of their disappear- 
ance. 

From the outside, Gilman 
appears much as it ever did. Al- 
though the building is covered in 
scaffolding, surrounded by work- 





that is what one |~ 
might expect, giv- | 
en the increase in 
the overall qual- 
ity of entering 
SEeE GRADES, 
PAGE A8 
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Students on the Dean’s List are rarer than before. 





Task force, student petition 
presented to new president 


By TARA BRAILEY 
Staff Writer 


President William Brody’s 
Climate Change Task Force sub- 
mitted its recommendations to 
the University’s new president, 
Ron Daniels, on Tuesday. 

A student-initiated petition 
accompanied the Task Force's 
proposal, and both were created 


The News-Letter explores an oceanic abyss 
with Major Heather Levy as she tries to set 
a record for deep-sea caving diving, A5. 





to encourage President Daniels 
to pursue a University-wide 
initiative concerning climate 
change and energy issues. 

Some of the Task Force rec- 
ommendations included sug- 
gestions for building a more 
efficient cogeneration plant 
and creating an institute that 
would integrate departments to 





See TASK FORCE, pace A6 


the third floor, Project Super- 
intendent Eddie Delluomo 
said casually, “Good thing you 
came today; all these staircases 


men and emitting more noise 

than it used to, it has remained 

unchanged over the course of 
SEE GILMAN, Pace A8& 
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Rabbi Etan Mintz announced his retirement yester- 
day as the director of the Hopkins Hillel. 


Hillel director 
unexpectedly 
announces 


resignation 


Student board searches for 
new director 





By SARAH HERSH 
Staff Writer 


Rabbi Etan Mintz, who became execu- 
tive director of the Hopkins Hillel last 
fall, announced his resignation in an e- 
mail yesterday sent to the Hillel commu- 
nity, citing personal and family reasons. 

Mintz was the fourth Hillel director 
since 2005, one of whom served briefly as 
an acting director. 

The governing board of the Hopkins 
Hillel is in the process of selecting a new 
director. Yesterday, 10 to 12 Jewish stu- 
dent leaders on campus interviewed a 
potential candidate, according to sopho- 
more Michael Pisem, religious chair of 
the Jewish Students Association (JSA). 

“We interviewed the candidate as a 
group. Members of the governing board 
were there during the interview, and they 
observed and drew their own conclusions. 
The discussion was student-led,” he said. 
The governing board, according to 
Pisem, consists of the JSA president Lau- 
ren Fluger, at least two other students who 
are not affiliated with JSA, professors, par- 
ents and local community leaders. 

At this point it is unknown when 
Mintz’s resignation will take effect and 
when a new director will be hired. 

“Nothing is definite about the future 
right now. I know we are keeping in mind 
other staff members who are interested 

See HILLEL, pace A8 








Theta placed on 
social probation 
following formal 


By PAYAL PATNAIK 
News & Features Editor 


An investigation regarding events 
surrounding the last Kappa Alpha Theta 
(Theta) formal is ongoing, according to 
several administrators at Hopkins. 

“I am not free to discuss this matter 
as it is being investigated by the Office 
of the Dean of Student Life and Kappa 
Alpha Theta Headquarters,” Director of 
Greek Life Rob Turning wrote in an e- 
mail. 

Although many of the members of 
Theta declined to comment because of 
the investigation, an anonymous pledge 
at the sorority confirmed that Theta is on 
probation. 
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A News-Letter reporter explores Gilman as renovations continue. 
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“We're on probation and I think it 
See THETA, pace A8 
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In light of the current economy, the BMA plans to raise admissions prices this spring. 


BMA, Walters respond 
to economic trouble 


By SARAH TAN 
Staff Writer 


Two major Baltimore art mu- 
seums have recently decided to 
make significant cuts in the face 
of the economic downturn. The 
Baltimore Museum of Art (BMA) 
will be raising its price of ad- 
mission and reducing its public 
hours this year but will not cut 
any staff, according to BMA Di- 
rector Doreen Bolger. 

The Walters Art Museum will 
maintain its policy of free admis- 
sion but has already made signif- 
icant cuts to its staff and galleries 
and will not be continuing some 
of its more extravagant exhibits 
this year and the next. 

Thus far, the BMA has saved 
$300,000 solely through reduc- 
ing exhibitions, according to 
Bolger. 

To increase revenue and mem- 
bership, the BMA will now be 
charging a ticket price of $8 for 
adults and $6 for students for ad- 
mission to their Circus Family ex- 
hibition. General admission will, 
however, remain free. 

Despite their tight financial 
situation, the BMA is adamant 
about not cutting employees or 
collections. “Our goal is to pre- 
serve our greatest resources 
— our staff and our collection — 
sO we can continue to serve the 
community during this difficult 
time,” Bolger said. 

Although the BMA will not be 
cutting any galleries or current 
exhibitions for this year, it is dif- 
ficult to say what may happen in 
the following year. 

“We anticipate having to make 
tough choices in the year ahead 


such as reducing exhibitions, 
programs and public hours,” Bol- 
ger said. 

The BMA‘s budget for next 
year is still in the works, accord- 
ing to Bolger, and thus it is too 
soon to speculate on actions they 
may have to take before it has 
been approved. 

The Walters Art Museum has 
also suffered economically in re- 
cent months, according to Direc- 
tor of Marketing Mindy Riesen- 
berg. 

The museum is not in debt, 
however their state funding and 
endowment is down significant- 
ly, and that is where their prob- 
lems lie at the moment, according 
to Riesenberg. 

As of this past week, the 
museum has cut 16 positions, 
although nine of those were al- 
ready vacated. 

In addition, the museum will 
be closing Hackerman House on 
weekdays. 

The House, which displays 
the museum’s Asian art and art 
of the Americas collections, is 
adjacent to the main gallery of 
the Walters. Riesenberg does not 
expect the closing of the Hacker- 
man House to affect the number 
of visitors to the museum, since 
traffic to Hackerman House is 
never very high on weekdays, 
she said. 

Riesenberg also said that the 
museum is canceling a large ex- 
hibition that they had planned for 
the spring of 2010, which would 
include collaborations from the 
Musee d’Orsay and the Getty 
museum in Los Angeles. 

“We are disappointed, but we 
just have to be leaner and meaner 


ington 
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NEWS & FEATURES 


By REBECCA FISHBEIN 
Staff Writer 


David Sanger, the chief Wash- 
correspondent for The 
New York Times, painted a chilling 
picture of our country’s future 
at a Foreign Affairs Symposium 
(FAS)-hosted speech on Tuesday. 

Sanger discussed issues dealt 
with in his recently published 
book, The Inheritance: The World 
Obama Confronts and the Chal- 
lenges to American Power, which 
enumerates the various obstacles 
Obama will face in the world left 
behind by the Bush Administra- 
tion and the War in Iraq. 

“|The Inheritance|s’ central ar- 
gument is that. . . the real cost 
of Iraq was an opportunity cost,” 
Sanger said. “It was a cost to be- 


| ing able to pay attention to larger 


threats while we were occupying. 
We lost out on a chance to pursue 


| greater opportunities, opportu- 
| nities that couldn’t be addressed 
| by the top leadership in the 


United States, who were heavily 
wrapped up in trying to figure 
out how to manage the war. Most 
governments cannot pursue mul- 
tiple endeavors at one time.” 

Sanger posited that the Bush 
Administration’s involvement in 
Iraq may have made the United 
States less nationally secure, 
rather than more so. 

“Tf in fact the objective in Iraq 
was to make us safer by finding 
weapons of mass destruction af- 


at the moment,” Riesenberg said. 

The museum also runs one 
major feature exhibit in the 
spring, summer and fall. 

This year, in an effort to save 
money, they will maintain their 
spring and fall exhibition but 
downsize the summer exhibi- 
tion, with plans to cut it entirely 
by 2010. 

This year’s will be the last 
summer exhibition that the mu- 
seum will have in the foresee- 
able future, according to Ries- 
enberg. 

“Hopefully we'll only have to 
do this for another two or three 
years though. We'll re-evaluate 
the situation then, and hopefully 
things will be turning around a 
bit,” Riesenberg said. 

However, the museum won't 
be closing any of its main galler- 
ies, and general admission will 
still remain free. 

They will also continue to of- 
fer the same educational and 
enrichment programs that they 
have always offered. “Nothing 
to a visitor should seem any dif- 
ferent than it was before. It’s on 


NY Times's David 


the behind the scenes side where | 


things are different,” Riesenberg 
said. 





Daniels discusses his continuing transition 


DANIELS, From Al 
to lots of students, to have opportu- 
nities to meet with student leader- 
ship, to get a sense of what you [stu- 
dents] believe the priorities should 
be for enhancing the undergradu- 
ate experience,” Daniels said. 

Although Daniels is reluctant 
to lay out a list of priorities for 
his presidency or discuss any 
specific plans at this early stage 
in his term, he pointed to finan- 
cial aid and the accessibility of a 
Hopkins education as priorities 
for his presidency and issues that 
are at the forefront of all discus- 
sions. 

“My job will be to work with 
the University community and 
with University supporters to 
galvanize support for the preser- 
vation and enhancement of pro- 
grams for financial aid,” he said. 

While Daniels is not ready to 
take Hopkins down a specific 
path just yet, his predecessor will 
no longer be in the position to 
make decisions for the Univer- 
sity. 
“I'm history. I’m not the presi- 
dent. I’m just there to help,” Bro- 
dy said. “I’m not going to inter- 
cede or second-guess anything 
he does. It’s nice that I’m not in 
Baltimore so people wont run 
to me and say, ‘Why did he do 
something like that?” 

Brody expects his assistance 
to be needed sparingly, mostly 
to tell Daniels which individuals 
are important to the University. 

“Obviously he'd love to see 
everybody, but he needs to priori- 
tize, so I can tell him who he really 
needs to speak with,” he said. 

Brody explained that there are 
certain benefactors he has met with 


bc 


that Daniels may not 
know about. 

Many of these 
relationships are 
not documented 
and as such Dan- 
iels will need to 
ask Brody which 
individuals are im- 
portant to the Uni- 
versity. Over the 
last several months, 
Daniels asked 
Brody for lots of 
advice. Brody even 
fielded _ Daniels’s 
question while he 
was vacationing in 
New Zealand a few 
weeks ago, accord- 
ing to Daniels. 

“He's been the perfect source 
of support he’s only sought to 
provide advice where its been in- 
vited,” Daniels said. 

In his transition, Daniels also 
looks to his cabinet, which was 
passed down from Brody, includ- 
ing Provost Kristina Johnson, Ex- 
ecutive Assistant to the President 





‘Jerry Schnydman, as well as a 


number of vice presidents in the 
administration. 

Daniels, who was previously 
dean of University of Toronto 
Law school and provost at Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, feels 
that those professional experi- 
ences will only help him in his 
position as president of Hopkins, 
an institution most famous for its 
medical school. 

“The higher up that you go in 
university leadership,” Daniels 
said, “the less important your 
actual scholarly interests and 
teaching activities will be.” 








FILE PHOTO 
Daniels plans to intermingle with students at Hopkins. 


Many, including Brody think 
Daniels’s background makes 
him more attuned to undergrad- 
uates. Brody expects Daniels to 
make a trémendous impact on 
the undergraduate experience 
at Hopkins. 

Daniels has already been mak- 
ing inroads with undergrads. 
On Monday he had lunch with 
a group of seniors to get their 
opinions on Hopkins and where 
it needs improvement. 

Every morning Daniels has 
been spending time with the 
“early bird” undergraduates on 
the treadmills at the Ralph S. 
O’Conner_ recreational center, 
“one of the great perks of this 
job,” according to Daniels. 

“I hope in time that the Uni- 
versity community will see me 
as having been a strong and ef- 


fective advocate for the under-’ 


graduate experience at Hopkins. 
It’s so important,” he said. 


ter 9/11, and if | 
it was to spread | 
democracy and | 
America’s —in- 
fluence all over 
the world, then 
it significantly 
failed,” Sanger 
said. “But more 
importantly, we | 
lost the oppor- 

tunity to take 

on bigger chal- 

lenges, and so 

now President °| 
Obama is left | 
with a num- | 
bered list.” 

Sanger _ex- 
pressed concern 
that the finan- | 
cial crisis seems | 
more prevalent | 
on the minds of 
the American 
people than is- 
sues of national 
security. 

He blamed 
Obama for the universal focus 
on the economy. In the struggle 
to fix and refigure the interna- 
tional community’s dying fi- 
nancial system, the Obama ad- 
ministration could accidentally 
ignore rising tensions in Iran, 
Pakistan and North Korea. 

“Afghanistan is perhaps the 
most vivid failure of [the Bush 
administration],” Sanger said. 
“Needless to say, the amount 
spent on reconstructing Afghani- 
stan was a tiny fraction of capital 
that we spent on the Marshall 
Plan. In fact, it was a tiny fraction 
of the capital that we spent on the 
war in Iraq.” 

Iran was also a key part of 
Sanger’s speech. 

He enumerated the various 
steps the Obama administration 
may have to take in order to pre- 
vent the Iranians from develop- 
ing illegal nuclear weapons. 

“[Iran] is going to be the real 
test of the Obama administra- 
tion,” Sanger said. “He's going to 
have to decide whether to keep 
undermining the Iran nuclear 
program even while negotiating 
with the Iranians .. . our room 
for error at this point is very lim- 
ited.” 

Sanger recounted trips by 
members of the Mossad, an Is- 


Sanger add 
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raeli intelligence agency, and 
Israeli government officials to 
Washington in April and May 
to confront the President about 
his failure to solve the problem 
of growing preponderance and 
unrest in Iran. 

“The result is that the Israelis 
backed down,” Sanger said. “But 
some time this year, they're go- 
ing to come back.” 

Sanger predicted that ris- 
ing conflicts between Hamas in 
Gaza, Fatah in the West Bank 
and the Israeli government may 
prove to be problematic for the 
United States. 

“We have a new Israeli Prime 
Minister who says that the Ira- 
nian problem is far greater than 
the Palestinian problem,” Sanger 
said. “I think you're going to see 
Washington and Jerusalem split 
significantly on this issue.” 

After the speech, Sanger had 
some words of wisdom for both 
President Obama and members 
of the Hopkins community. 

“We have to restore the bal- 
ance,” Sanger said, directed to- 
wards the U.S. government. “The 
price of distraction when you 
are so overwhelmingly focused 
on one goal is that you lose sight 
of everything else. The hardest 
thing to do is to stay on an even 


New York Times journalist David Sanger visited Hopkins to discuss the issues Obama will inherit. 


keel. If you're not strong at home, 
you can’t be strong abroad, and 
you can’t deal with national se- 
curity.” 

When asked what the world 
might be like for Hopkins un- 
dergraduate students who will 
soon be inheriting the problems 
caused by previous generations, 
Sanger struck both a negative 
and a positive note. 

“The silver lining of coming 
out of Hopkins in a time of great 
downturn is that you're likely to 
be part of the solution,” Sanger 
said. 

“It would be worse to have this 
happen early in careers, but you 
have the benefit of seeing what 
got messed up and why. This is 
all a reflection of the fact that we 
made a lot of mistakes along the 
way here.” 

Sanger has won _ various 
awards for his work in journal- 
ism and has been a member of 
two news teams that received 
Pulitzer prizes. 

The FAS Symposium will 
host various speakers over the 
spring semester, including Se- 
nior Associate at the Carnegie 
Endowment and author of Dan- 
gerous Nation Robert Kagan, 
who will come to Hopkins on 
March 11. 





Md. senate to vole on death penalty bill 


By CONOR FOLEY & 
LEAH MAINIERO 
Staff Writers 


This week the Maryland State 
Senate is expected to vote on a 


_ bill that will limit the application 





| of the death penalty in the state 
| of Maryland. 


If passed by the Senate and 
subsequently passed by the 
Maryland House of Delegates, 
the bill will limit capital pun- 
ishment strictly to murder cases 
with DNA or videotape evidence 
or a voluntary confession. 

These restrictions fall short 
of Governor Martin O’Malley’s 
intended goal to fully repeal the 
death penalty 





The current bill has been giv- 
en added impetus by O’Malley’s 
sponsorship and the findings of 
a recent report by the Maryland 
Commission on Capital Punish- 
ment. 

The commission was charged 
by the state legislature to analyze 
the notable racial, juridical and 
socio-economic disparities in ap- 
plication of the death penalty, the 
high costs associated with execu- 
tion and the possibility of the ex- 
ecution of innocents. 

The report’s executive summa- 
ry states, “The Maryland Com- 
mission on Capital Punishment 
(MCCP) has reviewed testimony 
from experts and members of the 
public, relevant 





in the state of 
Maryland. 

On Feb. 18, 
O'Malley went 
before the 
Maryland Sen- 
ate Judicial Pro- 
ceedings Com- 
mittee to testify 
in favor of the 
bill. 

The bill died 
in the Judicial 
Proceedings 
Committee; however, this week 
the Senate resurrected the bill for 
review. 

A similar bill has gone before 
the State Senate many times in 
the past 10 years, most recently 
in 2007 when it failed by one vote 
to advance from committee to the 
full State Senate. 

The current bill is contentious, 
given that a majority of Mary- 
landers still support the death 
penalty. 

A poll released in January by 
Gonzales Research and Market- 


ing Strategies found that 53 per- 


cent of registered voters favor the 


death penalty in Maryland and 


that 41 percent oppose it. 
However, 65 percent of those 
polled also said life in prison 


without the possibility of parole _ 


is an acceptable alternative to the 
death penalty as a punishment 
for murder. 


The death penalty 
didn’t prevent our 
state from becoming 
the fourth most vio- 
lent state in America. 
—GOVERNOR MARTIN 





Maryland laws 
and court cases, 
as well as statis- 
tics and studies 
relevant to the 
topic of capital 
punishment in 
Maryland. 

After a thor- 
ough review of 
this informa- 
tion, the Com- 
mission _rec- 
ommends that 
capital punishment be abolished 
in Maryland.” 

According a transcript of 
O’Malley’s testimony last Tues- 
day available on his Web site, 
O'Malley cited the high cost of 
execution and ineffectiveness of 
capital punishment as a deter- 
rent against crime as reasons for 
sponsorship. 

“The death penalty did not 
prevent our state from becom- 
ing the fourth most violent state 
in America, and it was absolute- 
ly no help in moving us down 
that ranking to eighth in these 
most recent years,” O'Malley 
said. 

He also emphasized the moral 
argument against the death pen- 
alty. ~ 

At Hopkins, students pre- 
sented a spectrum of opinions 
regarding the death penalty is- 
sue. 


O'MALLEY 


Like O’Malley, senior sociol- 
ogy major Ryan Biner opposed 
the death penalty, citing the ex- 
pense. 

“On the surface, I’d say [the 
death penalty is] a bad thing 
because of the extra costs. Peo- 
ple’s trials end up going on for 
so long, and the validity of the 
conviction comes into ques- 
tion,” he said. 

Daniel Barash, vice president 
of the College Democrats, said 
he was against the death pen- 
alty but declined to comment 
further. 

Evan Lazerowitz, president 
of Hopkins College Republicans, 
disagreed. 

“T think for very high crimes, 
such as terrorism or really egre- 
gious murders, the penalty is 
necessary both as a deterrence 
and as a matter of justice,” he 
said. 

“For very severe cases, I think 
most Americans would support 
the use of the death penalty.” 

Graduate student Jai Madhok 
agreed. 

“T think it depends on severity, 
and the method [of execution]. If 
[the execution] is done humanely 
enough and the crime is serious 
enough, it should be used,” he 
said. 

Since 1976 when the Supreme 
Court overturned a previous de- 
cision and ended the moratorium 
on the death penalty in Gregg 2. 

Georgia, five executions have been 
carried out in Maryland, and five 
more prisoners are currently on 
death row. tae? 

One individual on death row 
was exonerated in 1994 based on 
DNA evidence, according to the 
Death Penalty information Cen- 
ter, which is a non-profit organi- 
zation based in D.C. bx 

In 2005, Maryland courts 
imposed a temporary ban on 
executions that is still in effect 
because lethal injection pro- 
cedures had not been properly 
formulated. 

O'Malley, given his opposi- 
tion to the death penalty, has not 

fixed this gap in policy. 
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Aramark cuts hours Act to 


Ol its Univ. workers 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff Writer 


Hopkins has increased the 
Price of meal plans next semes- 
ter by an average of four percent, 
and Aramark has reduced some 
employees’ hours, although the 
company has not announced any 
plans to fire employees or reduce 
salaries. 

Gladys Burrell, head of the Ar- 
amark employees’ union and an 
employee in the Fresh Food Café 
(FFC), said that some employees 
felt the impact of financial cut- 
backs by having their hours re- 
duced. 

“They've been cutting back on 
some people's schedules,” Burrell 
said. 

“Not many people work 40 
hours anyways, and they’re try- 


t 


< 





lack of respect from the man- 
agement. 

One policy included letting 
employees go over the summer 
and re-hiring in the fall. 

Another criticism was limit- 
ing employee working hours to 
less than 30 per week, as Ara- 
mark policy dictates that it does 
not have to provide employees 
working fewer than 30 hours 
per week with health 
ance. 

Although Aramark spokes- 
person Karen Cutler did not 
comment on any economic mea- 
sures that the company is tak- 
ing, Burrell said that she had not 
heard of any plans to cut costs, 
such as firing employees, or re- 
ducing or freezing salaries. 

As a union head, Burrell of- 
ten has to mediate disputes be- 
tween man- 
agement and 
employees. 
Shealsoaims 
to 
fair working 
conditions 
and wages 
for Aramark 


insur- 


and has been 
involved 
in protests 
in Atlantic 
City, Wash- 
New _ York, 
| Chicago and 
1 Philadel- 





Aramark, Hopkins's dining provider, cut employees’ hours. 


ing to cut back on some time.” 

David Furhman, director of 
Dining Services, said that Ara- 
mark has not attempted to charge 
more for its services. 

“Aramark has worked well 
with University Housing and 
Dining Services in helping to 
keep costs and cost increases con- 
tained, while working to increase 
meal plan value and flexibility,” 
he said. 

Furhman cited the meal plan 
price increase as the lowest meal 
plan rate increase in six years. 

According to a report issued 
by the Aramark to the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the corporation suffered a 
5.3 percent decline in revenue 
during the quarter ending on 
Jan. 2. 

Burrell also cited a change 
in management as a potential 
source of friction between em- 
ployees and management. 

According to Burrell, the FFC 
has the same production manag- 
er but a new assistant and fill-in 
manager. 

“Since they came, things have 
changed,” she said. “Disciplinary 
actions have been taken a little 
more often.” 


All FFC employees _ inter- 
viewed preferred to remain 
anonymous. 


“Their policies and procedures 
stink,” one female employee said. 

A female employee claimed 
that they were not being com- 
pensated for all the hours that 
they had worked. 

Another noted that work was 
now “more stressful” and employ- 
ees were getting sick more often. 

The recent schedule cuts have 
brought to the fore previous 
complaints that Aramark work- 
ers have had with the company’s 
policies. 

In 2007, when Aramark had 
just began to supply dining 
services to Hopkins, Aramark 
employees voiced complaints 
regarding policies regulating 
their vacation time, hour cuts, 
reduced worker benefits and a 
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the discon- 
tent that she sensed many em- 
ployees felt with Aramark’s man- 
agement. 

“Tt used to be fun coming to 
work,” she said. “You looked for- 
ward to coming to work.” 

Burrell noted that the major- 
ity of worker dissatisfaction was 


not due to their environment or | 


coworkers, but rather to the eco- 


nomic downturn and the lack of | 


an increase in wages. 

“Food has gone up [in price] 
but wages haven't,” she said. 

Aramark has taken further 
measures to try and minimize 
the amount of food that is wast- 
ed, especially in the FFC where 
the all-you-can-eat buffet system 


often leads to wasted food. They | 
installed a “Waste-o-Meter,” a | 


trash can ona scale, to show how 


much food was being thrown | 


away each day. 
Burrell felt that the Waste-o- 


ed a visual reminder of how much 
food was being thrown away. 

Burrell noted that the recent 
use of smaller to-go boxes in 
the FFC was unrelated to costs. 
Rather, the larger trays had been 
ordered but had not yet been 
delivered. As of yesterday, the 
original, larger boxes were being 
distributed. 

Although Furhman empha- 
sized that he could not speak on 
behalf of Aramark, he felt that the 
company had not been affected 
very much by the economy. 

“I can tell you that sales are 
pretty steady at retail locations and 
that the Fresh Food Cafe is doing 
quite a brisk business, with atten- 
dance showing an upward from 
last year at this time,” he said. 

Aramark took over for Sodex- 
ho in 2006 as the supplier of din- 
ing services to the University, in- 
cluding in the FFC and Charles 
Street Market. 

Along with the University’s 
price increase next semester of 
an “anytime dining” meal plan 
to $5,158, Aramark has cut down 
on the hours of some of its em- 
ployees. 
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In the Feb. 19 issue, the article “Inconsistencies ‘abound in Health and 
| i He absence policies” on Page A2 incorrectly stated that students in 


the language program require notes after three absences. Notes are not 
- required for any language program absences. = i 
she Gon 40 ise e article “An inside look into the idiosyncrasies of 
real referred to Nate Levin as Nate Levy, 
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‘senato 


ensure | 


employees | 
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Bill proposes 25 percent emissions cut by 2020, administrators say Hopkins is on track to meet goal even earlier 





By WALLACE FENG 
Staff Writer 


[his past Monday, legislators 
in the Maryland Senate voted to 
approve Senate Bill 278, which 
commits the state to a 25 per- 
cent reduction in greenhouse gas 
emissions from 2006 levels by the 
year 2020. 

Hopkins has already been 
making headway toward reduc- 
ing its greenhouse gas emis- 
and administrators be- 

lieve that the reduction will be 
achieved ahead of the proposed 
deadline. 

SB 278, the Greenhouse Gas 
Emissions Reduction Act of 2009, 
is in agreement with the gas re- 
duction goals set by the Mary- 
land Commission on Climate 
Change. It is now moving to the 

| Maryland House of Delegates. 
The bill mandates that “on 
or before Dec. 31, 2012,” the De- 
partment of the Environment 
will adopt a final plan “to reduce 
statewide greenhouse gas emis- 
sions by 25 percent from 2006 
levels by 2020.” 

In 2007, Dr. William Brody 
implemented the Hopkins Task 
Force on Climate Change with 
the mission of reducing green- 
house gases on campus. 

The Task Force, headed by 
Professor Benjamin Hobbs of the 
Department of Geography Envi- 
ronmental Engineering, remains 


sions, 


| confident of the University’s suc- 
| cess should the bill’s mandates be 


She noted | 





approved. 

“According to the Climate 
Change Task Force’s recom- 
mendations to the President, we 
recommend that a 50 percent 
reduction be achieved by 2025, 
and we believe that these reduc- 
tions are feasible and economic. 
The figure in our summary 
shows that we would achieve 
the 25 percent goal by 2020 by 
a wide margin,” Hobbs wrote in 
an e-mail to the News-Letter. 


“I believe that the Regional 
Greenhouse Gas Initiative is 
a useful demonstration of the 
concept of carbon trading, and 
represents important state lead- 
ership that will, I hope, result 
in more effective federal legisla- 
tion,” Hobbs wrote. 

Numerous Hopkins — student 
groups also showed support tor 
the bill and are helping the Task 
Force meet its goals of greenhouse 
gas reduction. 

One of these groups, the Sus- 
tainable Hopkins Infrastructure 
Program (SHIP), is a student 
wing of the Task Force. 

“The mission of SHIP is to re- 
duce carbon emissions through 
implementation of various pro- 
grams and we support the new 
bill to further that goal,” sopho- 
more Dan Teran, the student di- 
rector of SHIP, said. 

SHIP has been active, in con- 
cert with other environmental 
groups, in helping to reduce the 
University’s carbon footprint. 

“We have different projects 
and proposals and we evaluate 
what we can do. We actually do 
many small projects that make a 
big difference,” Teran said. 

The Hopkins Energy Action 
Team (HEAT) is another group 
dedicated to reducing carbon 
emissions. Its members are like- 
wise enthusiastic about the Act. 

“If passed the bill would have 
a great effect on the state of Mary- 
land, but for Hopkins the Climate 
Change Task Force recommenda- 
tions, the adopting of which we are 
urging the new President Daniels 
to take on as one of his main goals 
in office, would put the Hopkins 
institutions above the proposed 
levels,” Julia Blocher, a junior and 
the leader of HEAT, wrote in an e- 
mail to the News-Letter. 

HEAT is currently trying to 
encourage President Daniels to 
implement the Task Force’s pro- 
posed recommendations. 

“Right now we're mostly fo- 


cused on the Task Force recom- 
mendations — our members sit 
on the three working, groups as 
student advisers — but we also are 
involved in Sustainable Hopkins 
Infrastructure Program (SHIP) 








and just attended a conference on 
sustainability and climate change 
called Power Shift,” Blocher wrote. 

Some have worried about the 
cost of the Task Force’s proposals. 

“The Task Force believes 
that the near-term measures to 
lower our energy use will pay 
for themselves quickly, and so 
will actually free up financial 
resources (by lowering energy 


bills) for the rest of the Univer- 
sity. To reduce carbon emissions 
(net) by 100 percent would, how- 
ever, cost several millions of 
dollars per year,” Hobbs wrote. 

Blocher said Hopkins would 
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The University’s climate policies are in line with the proposed bill in the State Senate. 


likely lead in “green” initia- 
tives. 

“Hopkins should take a lead- 
ership role on sustainability, 
because ultimately, legislation 
will follow what the public 
wants and universities have 
historically been a gauge for the 
level of progress that should be 
occurring in the U.S.,” Blocher 
wrote. 





Bahai community hosts presentation at [FC 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


Last Tuesday the Bahai com- 
munity marked the beginning of 
its holy month of fasting with a 
dinner at the Inter-Faith Center 


| (IFC). 
Meter was useful, since it provid- | 


The program included a pre- 
sentation on the Baha‘ faith and 


| itscurrentstatus 





Krishna and others as messen- 
gers of God. 

According to the Baha’ faith, 
the purpose of life is to know and 
worship God, developing and 
preparing for a life beyond the 
one that one currently lead. 

“We are like an embryo in the 
womb, preparing for the next 
life,” Rouhani said. : 

= Weleicantt 





in Iran, where 
government 
persecution of 


When I would touch 


comprehend 
what we learn 
in this world 


the commu- g glass, no one else will be used for 
nity continues ; in the next. We 
despite inter. Would touch it because have no con- 
national con- ; crete notion of 
demnation. On it was touched by 2. heaven or hell. 
March 21, the Baha’i. The best specif- 
Bahai com- A ics I can give of 
munity plans —/ANDRE ROUHANI, the [afterlife] 


to celebrate the 
New Year. 

Founded 
over 150 years ago, the Baha‘ 
faith is based on a simple tenet: a 
belief in the oneness of mankind, 
religion and God. 

“The Bahai faith is to love 





is that [it will 
bring us] near 
to God.” 

While Baha’‘t followers are ex- 
pected to pray daily, prayers are 
not the focus of the faith, accord- 
ing to Allen Eghrari, a Hopkins 
medical student and follower of 


FRESHMAN 
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The meeting offered a time to converse, share stories-and discuss current events. 


all the world,” freshman Andre 
Rouhani said. 

Bahda’fs believe that God has 
repeatedly sent messengers to 
mankind in order to raise them 
to a higher plane of being and a 
greater truth. 

The most recent Bahd’f mes- 
senger was Bahd’u’lléh. As fol- 
lowers of Bahd‘u'lldh, Baha’fs 
also embrace and revere Jesus, 
Muhammed, Moses, Buddha, 


Bahd’t. 

“Rituals are [kept to] a mini- 
mum in the Bahd‘f religion,” 
Eghrari said. ; 

Work performed in the spirit 
of service is a form of worship. 
There is a recognition that true 
religion is in harmony with rea- 
son and the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge. 

During the IFC _presenta- 
tion, Sepehr Fanaeian, a UMBC 


student, shared his experiences 
growing up in Iran. 

“IT remember when I was 10 
my school teachers would try 


religion you were. You could ei- 
ther mark Muslim, Christian, 
Jew or Zoroastrian. We [Baha‘is] 
would write ‘Baha’ in by hand 





to convince 
me to change 
and’ convert 


to Islam _ be- 
cause my reli- 
gion was fake. 
When I would 
touch a glass, 
no one else 
would touch it 
because it was 
touched _ by 
a Bahda‘t,” he 
said. 
OMtthherr 
Bahda‘is shared 
their experi- 
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ences during he IFC hosted a presentation on the Baha’ faith. 


the Iranian 
Revolution. 

“IT was a doctor in the same 
hospital for over 25 years in Iran,” 
Nasser Mohajer, a member of the 
Baltimore Bahai community, 
said. “Every year I would get a 
letter praising my hard work and 
service. In 1982, however, I was 
told to leave.” 

Mohajer said that he was no 
longer welcome in Iran because 
he was a Baha‘. 

“I was the only urologist in 
the entire area but they dis- 
missed me,” he said. “Many peo- 
ple begged that I stay, but I left 
and went to Tehran. From there 
I came here and I have not gone 
back.” 

In Iran religious persecution 
continues in the forms of unwar- 
ranted arrests, torture, discrimi- 
nation, seizure of property and 
even execution. Since the Islam- 
ic Revolution in 1979, over 200 
Baha’‘fs have been killed. 

— “In Iran, the Bahda’f faith is not 
recognized as a religion,” Rou- 
hani said. “Instead, we are recog- 
nized as a political faction that is a 
threat to the Islamic government. 
If you really think about it, the 
idea is completely ridiculous.” 

Baha'is are often denied access 
to higher education and jobs in 
Iran because of their religion. 

“In order to obtain admission 
into the university, you need to 
take an entrance exam,” Fanae- 
ian said. 

“In order to registrar for the 
exam, you had to indicate what 


’ 


‘ , 


but on our examination cards, 
it would come up as Muslim. In 
Iran, if you are Baha’f you can not 
obtain admission into a univer- 
sity.” 

In response, the Baha’f com- 
munity founded the Baha’ 
Institute of Higher Education 
(BIHE). Classes are held in the 
homes of community members 
and taught by Baha’f professors 
who have been expelled from 
other universities because of 
their faith. 

However, the Institute has re- 
ceived harsh treatment from the 
Iranian government, which un- 
like the rest of the world does not 
recognize a BIHE degree. In 1998, 
32 Baha’fs associated with the In- 
stitute were arrested and held for 
two weeks without charge and 
much of the school’s equipment 
was seized. 

On Feb. 11, the Iranian gov- 
ernment announced charges 
against seven imprisoned mem- 
bers of the Iranian Baha’i com- 
munity. On Feb. 20, a prayer ser- 
vice was held at Patterson Park 
in Baltimore for the seven pris- 
oners. 

“We do not hold ill will against 
Iran,” Eghrari said. “Every being 
has a conscious, and we hope that 
one day the Iranian government 
will change its policies. We hope 
that they will let us be a part of 
their society.” 

“The most important thing 
for us to do is to pray,” Rouhani 


said. 
. 
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TUITION, FRom Al 
networking — events,” Gupta 
wrote 

Several plans for the school 
include hiring new faculty, ex- 
panding Career services, acquir- 
ing and implementing new tech- 
nology, as well as building new 
classroom facilities and student 
In his letter, 
Gupta also compared the new 
tuition at Carey to the tuition at 
George Washington University 
and the University of Maryland 
Business schools. Undergradu- 
ate tuition per credit hour at 
Maryland, Washing- 
ton and Georgetown business 


schools is $902 


gathering areas. 


George 


————_—_—_—_—_—_——————_ 


board, so I know what it takes 
in order to go through that pro- 


cess.” 





Iman noted that the strength | 


of faculty and the prestige of the 


Hopkins degree were two rea- | 


sons why she chose to attend the 
Carey school. 

“I certainly understand the 
Dean’s reasons for the proposed 
tuition hikes,” Iman. wrote. 
“However, a phase-in approach 


would have allowed students to | 


prepare accordingly. It is a great 
school, but it is also very impor- 
tant to remember that the cur- 
rent economic crisis affects both 
schools and students.” 

Gupta 





for out of state 
students, $1,150 
and $1,564 re- 
spectively, not 
including fees 
or other charg- 
es. 

Cwr rent 
Carey student 
Danielle Iman 
said that this 
increase in tu- 
ition may affect 
her chances of 
graduating on 
schedule. 

“I currently bear the full cost 
of my tuition and will be putina 
very difficult situation come Sep- 
tember,” Iman wrote in an e-mail 
to the News-Letter. 

Gupta argued that the in- 
crease in tuition was necessary 
to fund new developments for 
the Carey Business School as it 
prepares for accreditation and 
a hope of offering full-time de- 
grees after 2010. 

“If we are going to hire the 
world’s best faculty or create 
an institution of learning that 
offers all the services that stu- 
dents demand, including ca- 
reer and advising services, all 
of these need to be paid for,” 
Gupta said. 

“We plan to begin a full-time 
MBA in 2010, so we have to hire 
faculty for that program. We 
will have to receive accredita- 
tion for that to go forward. | 
used to sit on an accreditation 

















If we are going to 

hire the world’s best 

faculty or create an 

institution of learning 

... all of these need to 

be paid for. 

—YASH Gupta, DEAN OF 
Carey Business SCHOOL 





noted ways in 
which the tu- 
ition increase, 
while large, 
may not have 


an impact on 
students as the 
price tag might 


suggest. 
“We will 
offer scholar- 


ship money, so 
that those who 
are really in a 
needy situation 
will have a cushion... . It sounds 
like a very high percentage, but 
students are taking two classes 
a semester on average, and they 
are taking longer to complete 
their degrees.” 

Gupta indicated that a signif- 
icant number of students were 
Hopkins employees, which 
lessens the burden of tuition, 
though statistics were not avail- 
able. 

Gupta feels that this tuition 
increase will ultimately help to 
increase the value of a degree 
from Carey. 

“I want students to reflect 
in 10 years and say, ‘My degree 
value has improved.’ There are 
many examples of business 
schools that weren't very good 
in the ‘60s or the ‘70s but today 
are leaders in business educa- 
tion, and their students and 
alumni have all benefited,” he 
said. 
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Carey school ups tuition Wilson scholar uses grant to research strokes 
lO support expansion 


Sophomore public health major explains stroke project, trave 


By Sarah Tan 
Staff Writer 


Karthik Rao, a sophomore 
public health major, regularly 
spends 30 hours a week at the 


| lab; in his “down-time,” he trav- 





els to national conferences to 
present his research and uses 
his Woodrow Wilson scholar- 


| ship to work toward finding a 


cure for strokes. 

Rao is a Woodrow Wilson 
scholar, which means that he is 
given a grant of money to con- 
duct research in any field that he 
wants during his undergraduate 


| Career at Hopkins. 
also | 


He received the Woodrow 
Wilson scholarship when he 
entered Hopkins as a fresh- 
man, but the scholarship is 
also available for rising sopho- 
mores. 

The Woodrow Wilson Schol- 
arship program is run by pro- 
fessors Ami Cox and Steven 
David, and it provides an op- 
portunity for students to con- 
duct research in a topic of their 
choice by giving each student a 
grant of either $10,000, if they 
applied as incoming fresh- 
men, or $7,500 if they applied 
as sophomores. The program 
takes in 15 freshmen and five 
sophomores. 

Rao first began working at a 
neuroscience lab with Dr. Shai- 
da Andrabi in November of his 
freshman year and has since 
focused his research primarily 
on the causes of strokes. 

Previous research has shown 
that PARP (Poly-ADP Ribose 
Polymerase) is a major con- 
tributor to cell death after the 
injury caused by a stroke. As a 
result, Rao’s research has dealt 
primarily with the different 
types of PARPs and their effect 
on cell death. 

Recently, he’s had a break- 
through in his work, and his 
long hours are beginning to pay 
off. 

Rao recently found that the 
PARP type I protein is the only 
form of PARP that plays a role 
in cell death. This could change 
the way researchers and doctors 










look at strokes, 
because now 
it is known 
which specific 
protein to tar- 


get. | 
ots re- - | 
ally nice be- | 
ing able to say | 
that I found 
this out. Just | 
knowing that 
my research 


got somewhere 
and did some- 
thing is really 
rewarding,” | 


Rao said. 
Since dis- 
covering the 


form of PARP | 
that causes cell 
death, Rao has 
been traveling 
and presenting 





his research. ne 
He presented 
at the Fall Sym- 


posia at the In- 

stitute of Cell Engineering this 
past October, and most recently 
he presented at the Keystone 
Symposia on New Molecular 
Mechanisms on Neurodegen- 
erative Diseases. The Keystone 
Symposia was held in Denver, 
Colo., and Rao was able to meet 
and talk with a lot of interna- 
tional researchers who are at 
the forefront of his field. 

Rao first became interested 
in researching neurodegenera- 
tive disorders when he was on 
his high school tennis team. His 
team used to support a local 
Alzheimer’s disease fund, and 
he said that he always wanted to 
get more involved in that field 
of work. Coming to Hopkins, 
he said, gave him that opportu- 
nity. 

Of course, his research 
hasn't always been about suc- 
cess. When Rao first started in 
the fall of his freshman year, he 
admits that he didn’t immedi- 
ately like what he was doing in 
the lab. 

“Going into it, I had no idea 
what was going on in the lab. 
It was really once I started 





generating my own data that I 
started getting really into it, 
Rao said. 

He has gone through periods 
of time when he generated no re- 
sults at all. 

“Research can be really frus- 
trating when there are months 
where you don’t generate any 
data and you don’t know what 
you're doing wrong,” Rao said. 

“There are no set guidelines, 
you're just going in there looking 
for new things, trying to develop 
new techniques.” 

Overall, however, Rao says 
that researching under the 
Woodrow Wilson scholarship 
has been an incredibly satisfy- 
ing experience. He said that his 
mentors Drs. Valina and Ted 
Dawson have played a big role 
in making sure he continues his 
research. 

This coming fall, Rao will be 
studying abroad in South Af- 
rica, where he will begin a new 
kind of research project. He 
will be conducting research on 
the effects of traditional heal- 
ing and medicine on AIDS. Rao 
said that he wants to branch out 
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Karthik Rao, a sophomore Woodrow Wilson scholar, will take his research to South Africa this fall. 
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and gain more fieldwork experi- 
ence in the public health sphere, 
since after all, he is a public 
health major. 

“I thought that  [study- 
ing abroad] would be a good 
way for me to really get some 
hands-on experience with the 
things I learn about in the 
classroom as a public health 
major. There’s no better way to 
learn about pressing issues in 
public health, such as health 
disparities and poverty, than 
by actually seeing the extremes 
in person,” Rao said. 

Rao has definite plans to 
continue his research when he 
returns to Hopkins. He said he 
will pursue a combined MD/ 
PhD degree once he graduates 
from Hopkins, a program that 
also focuses heavily on lab re- 
search. 

“Even after medical school, 
research is something I want 
to stay involved in, and getting 
the opportunity to explore dif- 
ferent fields lets you gage your 
interests in what you ultimately 
want to go into in the future,” 
Rao said. 
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Early this April, Major Heath- 
er Levy, member of the cadre for 
the University’s Army Reserve 
Officers [raining Corps (ROTC), 
hopes to set a new record for 
the deepest cave expedition as a 
member of a team organized by 
the United States Deep Caving 
Team (USDCT), ; 

She will depart on March 30 
and return on April 13. 

So far, explorers have ven- 
tured to a depth of 1,200 meters 
Into J2, a cave in southern Mex- 
ico, but exploration ceased at a 
Passage that was submerged in 
water. 

That is where Levy comes in, 
Outside of her Army and teach- 
ing career, she is also an avid 
cave explorer. 

“T’ve alw ays been an outdoors 
person,” Ley y said. “I grew up 
backpacking and going through 
caves with my father and my lit- 
tle brother.” ~ 

Much of Levy’s prior caving 
experience comes from her week- 
end expeditions with the Germa- 


ny Valley Karst Suvery (GVKS), a 
group that explores caves in the 
Germany Valley region of West 
Virginia 

Levy joins them once or twice 
a month to explore new passages 
in caves that they have begun to 
map. 

“The thing that really keeps 
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HOTC Major Heather Levy attempts to set d 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Levy’s experience with the 
GVKS helped to qualify her to 
be on the team headed to Mexico. 
While there is no specific rule for 
how long a team member must 
have been caving to be qualified, 
cavers do need to have previous 
experience in deep caves and on 
multi-day expeditions. 





me going, Earlier ex- 
though, is that === = ploratory trips 
there are very m . into J2 have es- 
>» y « crepe : . 
few places in Phe thing that kee ps tablished three 
this day and age me going is that there camps in the 
where you can 5 cave that are 
go and know are few places .. Where successively 
you're the first deeper. 
Fea wera te : 

person who's YOU can go and know Eh ee 
been there,” she you're the first person is a day’s trip 
said. “I get that ~ p deeper than 
opportunity.” who's been there. the previous 

Cavers often Mayor HEATHER Levy camp. 
encounter un- The third 


usual examples 
of subterranean 
life, fossils or geological forma- 
tions. 

“Part of the ethic of surveying 
and of exploring is that you don’t 
go running wild. You map what 
youre doing and take notes on 
what you see,” Levy said. 








camp ends at a 
passage that is 
“sumpted,” or covered in water. 

Levy and the rest of the team 
will have to dive through that 
passage to continue the explora- 
tion. 

The J2 team has sponsors in- 
cluding Google, National Geo- 
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Things I've Learned with Prof. Darryn Waugh 


By KATIE COLLINS 
Staff Writer 


Darryn Waugh, a professor of 
the Earth and Planetary Sciences 
Department, has been at Hopkins 
for 10 years. He is the chair of the 
newly proposed sustainability ma- 
jor. 


News-Letter (N-L): When and 
how did you get interested in 
earth and planetary sciences? 

Darryn Waugh (DW): It was 
a slow process. I did my under- 
graduate and went right through 
to my PhD in applied math. But I 
was doing applied math of fluid 
dynamics, so I got interested in 
the movement of air in the atmo- 
sphere. I wasn’t doing earth sci- 
ence or meteorology as an under- 
graduate. 


N-L: Is that rare [for an aca- 
demic to move from applied 
math to earth and planetary 
sciences]? 

DW: No, it’s not rare. I think 
you will find that a lot of the 
faculty in this department got 
at least undergraduate degrees 
in math or physics. I was doing 
my PhD in an applied math de- 
partment that had a group that 
was doing research on atmo- 
sphere and oceans. So it’s not 
rare, but I wouldn'’t call it com- 
mon. 


N-L: What’s the most inter- 
esting and valuable project 
you've ever worked on in your 
career? 

DW: Interesting and valu- 
able are two different things. 
The most interesting project 
I’ve been working on is related 
to ozone. I’ve been doing ex- 
periments applied to the atmo- 
sphere and ozone depletion. 
This the most interesting proj- 
ect, and I suspect that in terms 
of society, it’s my most valuable 
project. 


N-L: How has interest in your 
field changed since you began 
working in it in 1991? 

DW: The field has definite- 
ly changed. I also noticed a 


change when I was doing my 
PhD, I was doing mathemat- 
ics, and so when I would meet 
someone and they would ask 
“What do you study?”, I would 
say “math” and that would 
stop the conversation. You can 
imagine: They’d say “Ah, ok” 
and comment on how they 
stopped doing math as soon as 
they could. 

Now, if I say that I’m doing 
ozone analysis and climate stud- 
ies, everyone knows about it, ev- 
eryone has questions. 

So it’s changed for me by 
changing fields, but also the in- 
terest level in my chosen field has 
certainly gone up. 

At the moment, funding is ina 
kind of difficult stage. I wouldn’t 
say it’s easier to get funding now, 
but there’s definitely a lot more 
interest. And the field is moving 
a lot towards interdisciplinary 
studies now. 

Most people know _ that 
there’s a problem, so the issue 
goes to “What are we going to 
do about it?” What exactly is 
going to happen? What are the 
types of things we can do to 
slow it down and stop climate 
change? So that’s made a differ- 
ence as well. 


N-L: In the 10 years you've 
been at Hopkins, has the type of 
student who takes your classes 
changed? 

DW: Well, there’s also been a 
change in the class I teach. I’ve 
noticed in the last three or four 
years there’s certainly been an 
increase in the number of stu- 
dents who are interested in en- 
vironmental science, and a lot 
of them aren’t necessarily scien- 
tists — they’re in the humani- 
ties, social sciences, pre-medi- 
cine — the whole spectrum has 
an interest in environmental 
science. 

I think this is in part because 
of global warming, and I think 
also because it’s taught more in 
high school now. When I first got 
here I was teaching courses in at- 
mospheric science and fluid dy- 
namics, now I teach courses like 
“science and policy of climate 
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Professor Darryn Waugh is the head of the newly proposed sustainability major. 


change.” 
That’s the course I’m teaching 


students who are non-scientists. 
There seems to be a big demand. 


N-L: What happened with the 
idea of a sustainability major? 
DW: There’s going to be a 


Global Environmental Change | 


and sustainability major and mi- 
nor that’s going to be offered in 
the fall. 


So it’s passed through all the | 


Hopkins approval and it has to 


go through some Maryland state | 


review. 


in the department is teaching a 
course in “Introduction to Sus- 
tainability” this term, and it has 
110 students. It would have more 
but that’s all the classroom will 
hold. 


N-L; If you could change just 
one thing about national policy 
towards the environment right 
now, what would it be? 

DW: At the moment, it’s not 
[clear] what national policy is, 
and it’s not clear what the new 
administration is going to do. 

I think this would be hard to 
do, but introducing some sort of 
carbon regulation, like a carbon 
tax or cap and trade is probably 
what's needed. It’s a difficult 
problem. 


N-L: Is there one invention 
that’s a missing link right now in 
sustainability? 

DW: Well, if someone could 
come up with some totally green 
way to get energy, that would be 
it. 

I think we could be more effi- 
cient in harnessing solar energy, 
and there are lots of people work- 
ing on it. 

So if someone could make a 
breakthrough in terms of cre- 
ating a more cost effective and 
efficient way to harnessing so- 
lar energy, [that would be the 
link]. 

The largest energy source 
out there is the sun, so if we 
could harness that much more 
efficiently than we can at the 
moment, that would be a break- 
through. I think in reality we're 
going to need technology in lots 
of different areas, but I think 
solar is the area with the most 
promise. 


N-L: If you could begin any 
project right now with unlimited 
funding, what would it be and 
why? 

DW: That’s a good question, 
but I don’t have a very good an- 
swer for it. If I had $10 million, 
what would I do with it? I don’t 
know. 

I think what would be nice 
would be to get more involved 
with projects that start to join to- 
gether the science with the poli- 
cy. It would be difficult to bring 
all these people together, but if 
you had money it’s something 
you could do. 

Now the issue is that we know 
the climate’s going to change, 
but there’s a lot of uncertainty 
around this, and we need to get 
a better idea of how it’s going to 
change and what we're going to 
do about it. 


| sibility, 
this term, and it attracts a lot of | 








graphic and 
several other 
diving compa- 
nies. 

These spon- 
sors help to pay 
for the cost of 
the expensive 
diving and rap- 
pelling equip- 
ment that the 
expedition re- 
quires. 

Due to the 
high cost of the 
trip, the team 
has made care- 
ful plans to en- 
sure success. 

Levy noted 
that the team 
had prepared 
maps based 
on surveys of 











geological fea- 
tures to help 
them __ predict 
what might 


lie beyond the 
sumpted _pas- 
sage. 

Levy ex- 
plained __ that 
the team hopes 
there will be 
dry passages 
after they dive 
through. 

She said that 
this was a pos- 
since 
there are sever- 


| al other exten- 


sive caves systems in the same 


| ridgeline, and the limestone that 
| houses the caves continues for 


several hundred more meters. 

If the exploration successfully 
links the J2 cave with another 
cave to the south called Cueva 
Cheve, the entire cave system will 
be 2,597 meters deep: the deepest 
natural abyss on earth, according 
to the USDCT Web site. 

To train, Levy has been do- 


| ing two workouts a day, includ- 
It’s a big change. Someone else | 


ing climbing stairs carrying a 
50-pound pack to prepare her for 
the ascent, parts of which will 
require climbing ropes with her 
supplies on her back. 

These workouts have been 
supplements to her regular 
weight training and exercise pro- 
gram. 

“It’s easy to rappel down into 
a cave, but to climb back up with 
a pack is something else,” she 
said. 


eep sea d 


Ke 
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Major Heather Levy is preparing for a diving trip that she calls the opportunity of a lifetime. 


Levy has also met several of 
the other team members and 
trained with them. They prac- 
ticed using a device called a re- 
breather that allows divers to re- 
cycle the air they exhale so that 
they can carry smaller air tanks 
that last longer. 

Levy found out that she would 
be going on the expedition after a 
dive training session in October 
in Austin, Texas. The team leader 
Bill Stone told her then that she 
had the necessary expertise to 
sign on. 

In preparation for her trip, 
Levy had ta modify her class 
syllabus to adjust for her ab- 
sence. 

She divided the class into 
thirds and will teach the 
first and third sections of the 
course, while the middle third 
will be taught by another in- 
structor. 

Although she acknowledged 


that finding another teacher for 
her class put additional pres- 
sure on her colleagues, Levy 
also emphasized how support- 
ive they have been of her expe- 
dition. 

“There is a burden I’m going to 
put on other professors in the de- 
partment,” she said. “But they’ve 
all been very helpful.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Stephen 
Pomper, the head of the Hopkins 
cadre, even spoke to some of the 
high level officers to help Levy 
get a leave of absence so that she 
does not have to take personal 
vacation time for the expedi- 
tion. 

The Army has a history of 
granting similar leaves of absence 
to athletes competing in national- 
level events. Pomper helped con- 
vince them that Levy’s trip was 
of similar caliber. 

“This really is the opportunity 
of a lifetime,” Levy said. 


On March 2 at 12:45 p.m., a plow was involved in an accident with a non- 
affiliate's vehicle in the 2700 block of Lovegrove Street. The occupants of 
the vehicle got out of the car, and one revealed a black handgun. The gun- 


man stole t 


Baltimore Police are continuing the investigation. 


Between Feb. 27 at 6 p.m. and Feb. 28 at 1 p 
were taken from a student's backpack located 


cubbies. The investigation is continuing. 


e plow driver's cash and drove away. There were no injuries. 


.m., an iPod, pens and pencils 
in one of the Fresh Food Café 


On Feb. 24 at 9:40 a.m., a non-affiliate activated an Emergency Phone to 
report that her boyfriend had assaulted her. Baltimore Police responded. 





Peace Corps on campus 


Learn more about how Peace Corps fits 
into your future and career path. 
Change lives...and your own! 


Friday, March 6 


Information Table 
Public Health Career Fair 
Feinstone Hall 
10:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.m. 


Peace Corps. 


Life is calling. 
How far will you go? 


800.424.8580 
Wvww.peacecorps.gov 


For more information, contact: 
Jessica Lampron at 202-692-1043 or 
jlampron@peacecorps.gov 
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California to 
consider taxing 
Marijuana 


A bill has been introduced 
into the California state legisla- 
ture that could legalize the sale 
of marijuana, provided it is taxed 
and regulated in the same man- 
ner as alcohol. 

Assemblyman Tom Ammiano 
of San Francisco introduced the 
bill last Monday, pointing to the 
widespread belief that ma rijuana 
is one of California’s biggest cash 
crops. 

Supporters have also men- 
tioned other potential benefits, 
such as freeing up law enforce- 
ment officials to focus on more 
serious crimes and eliminating 
backyard marijuana plots, which 
can havea negative impact on the 
environment. 

One of the biggest incentives 
is that taxation of marijuana 
would generate new revenue for 
the Califonia state budget, which 
recently announced a $42 billion 
deficit. 

However, those opposed to 
the plan express concern that it 
would increase the number of 
adults with drug dependency 
and use among teens, as well as 
the possibility of people driving 
while high. 

So far the White House has not 
commented, according to the LA 
Times, although a transition Web 
site says Obama is not in favor of 
marijuana legalization. 


Cab fare 
decreases hurt 
Baltimore cab 
drivers, help riders 


Starting last Sunday, cab rates 
in Baltimore dropped 55 cents 
from $2.20 to $1.65. The flat rate 
from downtown hotels to Balti- 
more-Washington International 
Airport also dropped from $30 
to $22. 

While this provides a respite 
for consumers in a_ troubled 
economy, cab drivers now face 


President’s task force proposal suggests energy-reduction methods, new research Institute 


TASK FORCE, From A1 
to determine more sustability 
measures and fund student pro- 
posals. 

“Leading society to live sus- 
tainably and reverse climate 
change is a task that fits squarely 
into the University’s education- 
al, research and public service 
missions,” the student petition 
states. 

In 2007 the Hopkins Energy 
Action Team (HEAT) began a 
campaign that brought 2,500 stu- 
dents together to demonstrate 
their desire to see Hopkins con- 
front environmental issues. 

Their work contributed to 
President Brody’s decision to cre- 
ate the Task Force as a means of 
increasing the University’s role 
in sustability measures. 

The proposal has three compo- 
nents: the first concerning mea- 
sures to lower energy use and re- 
duce Hopkins’s carbon footprint, 
the second research and educa- 
tion, and the third, community 
involvement. 

There are also three working 
groups within the Task Force that 
are composed of students, fac- 
ulty and members of organiza- 
tions and the community outside 
Hopkins. These Working Groups 

include Tactics and Strategies, 
Community Partnerships and 
Innovation and Research. 

The student petition, written 
mainly by the Students for En- 
vironmental Action Executive 
Board and former undergraduate 
student Teryn Norris, circulated 
throughout Hopkins and has so 


increased challenges, especially 
since recently their dues and in- 
Surance costs increased by $6 a 
week. 

laxi rates are regulated by the 
state Public Services Commission 
(PSC). Starting in 2005, rates have 
been altered twice a year, once in 
March and once in September, 
based on whether gas prices have 
changed by more than 20 cents 
since January and July, respec- 
tively. 

Cab drivers held a protest on 
Feb. 25 outside the PSC’s offices 
in Baltimore and outside City 
Hall. 

Baltimore has about 1,700 li- 
censed cab drivers but only 1,151 
taxicabs. 


Economic crises 
hit historically 
black universities 


Historically black colleges 
and universities are encounter- 
ing especially difficult chal- 
lenges in the current struggling 
economy. 

Many students at these in- 
stitutions qualify for financial 
aid. Sometimes as many as 90 
percent of the student body is 
eligible, placing a greater finan- 
cial strain on the schools than at 
predominantly white universi- 
ties. 

The United Negro College 
Fund, which supports these 
institutions by helping to pro- 
vide financial aid, has experi- 
enced a 10 percent decrease in 
the amount of money donated 
to them in 2008, limiting its re- 
sources to help its 39 member 
colleges and universities. 

Some schools are struggling 
just to function, like Morris 
Brown College, which narrowly 
avoided having its water supply 
shut off for the second time this 
school year. 

Historically black institutions 
generally have smaller endow- 
ments, meaning they rely more 
heavily on tuition and fees. 

In an economy where many 
people can no longer afford col- 
lege, enrollment is vastly down. 
The students who are attempt- 
ing to enroll are facing a credit 
crunch when they apply for 
loans. 


far received over 750 signatures 
online and 100 on paper. 

“Student activism and orga- 
nizing has been the major force 
behind sustainable change on this 
campus,” Michael Rogers, a stu- 
dent member of the Task Force’s 
Community Partnerships Work- 
ing Group, wrote in an e-mail. 
“Our petition was conceived as 
a student ‘sign-on’ letter to these 
recommendations. 

It is intended both to show 
signers’ desires to work with 
the administration to develop 
sustainable solutions to the chal- 
lenges of climate and energy to 
highlight the issues students con- 
sider most important.” 

Carbon neutrality has not yet 
been achieved, but Benjamin 
Hobbs, the Task Force chair and a 
professor in the Whiting School's 
Department of Geography and 
Environmental Engineering, said 
that significant progress is being 
made. 

The Task Force hopes to re- 
duce the University’s emissions 
55 percent by the year 2025. Ac- 
cording to Hobbs, energy use has 
not increased over the past few 
years; instead it has remained 
relatively consistent. 

Methods to reduce energy 
consumption and the resulting 

greenhouse gases currently under 
consideration range from chang- 
ing lighting and using renewable 
fuels in boilers, to the cogenera- 
tion plants that are underway on 
two Hopkins campuses. 

“New measures will more 
than pay back the initial invest- 
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Tue JoHNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


NEWS & FEATURES 


News in Brief 


College 
newspapers face 
Staff cuts, budget 
setbacks 


Across the country, college 
newspapers are seeking ways to 
cut the costs of their production 
and circulation. 

Some of the main strategies in- 
clude switching to online publi- 
cation for Fridays and cutting the 
pay of staff members, for those 
staff members who are typically 
paid a certain stipend. 

For some papers, ad sales are 
the only source of revenue. 

As these flag, the papers are 
forced to make sacrifices. 

The affected newspapers 
range from major universities to 
smaller state schools, but all face 
the same predicament. 

Among those making publi- 
cation changes or cutting staff 
are New York University, Uni- 
versity of California-Davis, Uni- 
versity of California-Berkeley, 
University of Minnesota, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska-Lincoln, 
Ball State University, Boston 
University, Middle Tennessee 
State University, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, University of Utah, San 
Jose University and University 
of Wisconsin-Eau Claire. 


NYU protesters 
offered deal, 
probation 


The 18 students who were sus- 
pended from New York Universi- 
ty last week for their involvement 
with the Kimmel Center protest 
and occupation were offered 
deals last Wednesday. 

The conditions laid out would 
allow the suspended students 
to return to class on Monday. 
Students who chose to reject the 
terms would be given a judicial 
hearing date. 

The students would remain on 
disciplinary probation for the re- 
mainder of their time at the Uni- 
versity and would not be eligible 
to serve in a number of student 
leadership roles, including those 
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of residential 
advisors, peer 
counselors, ori- 


entation lead- 
ers, peer am- 
bassadors or 
student — sena- 
tors. 

In earlier ne- 
gotiations, the 
students had 


been threatened 
with expulsion. 
While some 
have expressed 
relief that the 
penalties have 
been lessened 
in this offer, 
others are still 
displeased that 
the University 
did not negoti- 
ate with them 
during their oc- 
cupation of the 
Kimmel Center. 

It is thought 
that damage 
caused to the 
University dur- 
ing the pro- 
test could cost 
as much as 


$80,000. 


Elementary 
school offers 
experimental 
furniture 


Marine Elementary School in 
St. Croix, Minn. is implementing 
anew way of utilizing classroom 
furniture. Their desks and chairs 
are adjustable, allowing students 
to stand, lean or sit as they choose 
throughout their classes. 

Abby Brown, one of the teach- 
ers at Marine Elementary, de- 
signed the desks and chairs with 
help from a local ergonomic furni- 
ture company. Swinging footrests 
under the desks further increase 
the comfort and freedom offered. 

Both students and_ teachers 
have expressed the opinion that 
this increased flexibility, aid- 
ing concentration. Researchers 
also hope that it might help burn 
some calories, a major advantage 
for a generation growing up with 
rising obesity rates. 





Attention Please, 
ONLY - 
"FOOD WASTE” 
is to go in the 
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Thank you 


Part of the Task Force focused on 


ments. This is not a free lunch. 
This is a lunch we are paid to 
eat,” Hobbs said. 

He explained how taking 

steps to conserve energy now 
would free up more resources 
for the University in the fu- 
ture. 
__ Though the ideas suggested in 
the proposal have long-term sav- 
ings benefits, some plans could 
be affected by current economic 
conditions. 

“We plan to develop a ma- 
trix whereby we can assess new 
projects based on their ability to 
return the financial investment, 
reduce greenhouse gases and 
contribute to the mission and 
goals of the University,” Davis 
Bookhart, chair of the Hopkins 
Sustainability Committee, wrote 
in an e-mail. 

“Certainly the economic sit- 


uation will impact how these 


Projects are advanced. If they 
meet the criteria, we'll certainly 
vant to do them, but we might 
ave to delay their implementa- 
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increasing student involvement in sustainability. 





Hobbs also discussed the 
possibility of legislation being 
passed within the next few years 
that would put a price on carbon 
emissions and how this would 
provide further incentive for 
Task Force proposals. 

Projects like building a cogen- 
eration plant, which would cost 
several million dollars, would 
likely be more actively pursued 
due to their quick payback and 
future benefits. 

Hobbs emphasized the ben- 
efits of having a cogeneration 
plant on campus, which would 
run on natural gas and gener- 
ate both electricity and heat in a 
more efficient way. 

Plans for the construction of 
cogeneration plants on the Hop- 
kins campuses are in progress. 

The gas turbine to be installed 
on the Homewood campus will 
generate 4.6 megawatts of elec- 
tricity and should be operation- 
al by April 2010, according to 
Bookhart. © 


Bookhart stated that through 


cogeneration and energy reduc- 
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It also seems to help students 
stay awake and alert more than 
traditional desks do. 

The teachers at Marine El- 
ementary said they are very op- 
timistic about the possibility of 
helping their students succeed 
through this simple classroom 
change. 


Humanities 
departments in 
need of financial 
assistance 


Given the current financial 
crisis, the value of a liberal arts 
education seems to be decreas- 
ing. 

The widespread theory is that 
a liberal arts education in the hu- 
manities does little to prepare a 
student for a vocation, and so en- 
rollment in humanities courses 
has been decreasing, according 
to the Chronicle of Higher Educa- 
tion. 

Humanities college degrees 
have fallen to about eight per- 
cent, according to the Humani- 


ing measures greenhouse gas 
emissions can be reduced by 
14,000 metric tons of carbon di- 
oxide per year on just the Home- 
wood Campus alone. 

Members of the Task Force 
on the Innovation and Research 
Working Group hope to create an 
Institute that would integrate the 
various disciplines and divisions 
of the University in order to bet- 
ter address questions related to 
climate change and sustainabil- 
ity. 

“We need a window to the 
world, and the Institute can pro- 
vide that. It will create an intel- 
lectual life, a place for interested 
students and faculty to meet reg- 
ularly and throw around ideas,” 
Hobbs said. 

He anticipates new research 
projects and education programs 
could result from the establish- 
ment of the Institute and that it 
would be appealing for its acces- 
sibility to potential donors seek- 
ing a place to bring and further 
their interests. 

Other interests of the Institute 
include the creation of a sympo- 
sium and a startup grant pro- 
gram that would fund student 
proposals. 

The Task Force is seeking to 
create more internship Oppor- 
tunities for students to increase 
their interactions with the com- 
munity. 

Hobbs stated how connect- 
ing Hopkins to others outside 


the University could help with - 


the implementation of larger 
projects, such as creating bicycle 
lanes throughout the city 

“We want to team with le 
in the city of Baltimore, throughout 
the state, and to share ideas with 
other universities,” Hobbs said. 

The launch of some Projects 
may soon commence now that 
the proposal has been Presented 
to President Daniels, however 
there are others . 
fore the end of the Task Force rec- 
ommendations. . 


The Task Force may not be 


i 


that started be- 


Students suspended for the Kimmel Center protest were offered the option to return to class on Monday, 


ties Indicator Prototype, a data- 
base established recently by the 
American Academy for Arts 
and Sciences. 

This figure has been relatively 
constant for the past decade. 

Humanities enrollment has 
suffered in times of financial crj- 
sis before. 

It reached its lowest point 
during the recession in the 
1980s. 

Currently, however, Richard 
Freeland, the commissioner for 
higher education in Massachu- 
setts, wants to place greater em- 
phasis on the ways a humanities 
education can aid a student in the 
professional world. 

The skill sets developed in 
the humanities that he mentions 
include writing and analytical 
skills as well as ethical consider- 
ation that are becoming impor- 
tant as science advances. 

Anthony Kronman, a profes- 
sor of law at Yale, agrees that the 
humanities are facing hardships 
but does not adhere to Freeland’s 
idea of marketing the humanities 
because of the challenges posed 
by the current economy. 


—Written by Laura Muth 


the exact body that continues 
to meet and assess sustainabil- 
ity, but the group hopes that its 
work and student efforts will 
help to maintain a continued 
interest in the current environ- 
mental issues and their possible 
solutions. 

Hobbs discussed how the Task 
Force has recommended that its 
reports be a part of a continuing 
process to measure progress rela- 
tive to goals. 

The Task Force began to ad- 
dress student concerns and 
foster consideration of climate 
change, health effects, energy 
concerns, policy and _ sustain- 
ability. 

Throughout the past year 
the Task Force has been analyz- 
ing the highest and lowest per- 
forming buildings on campus, 
evaluating ways to reduce the 
University’s patterns of con- 
sumption and behavior, as well 
as researching relevant tech- 
nologies and options to reduce 
emissions. 

The Tactics and Strategies 
Working Group has completed 
an inventory of greenhouse gas- 
€s emitted on all Hopkins cam- 
puses. 

They also hope to evaluate 
the feasibility of wind and solar 
Power as sources of energy for 
Hopkins. The group will focus 
on behavioral incentives to in- 
crease the recognition of sustain- 
able choices, 

The new major in Global En- 
vironmental Change and Sus- 
tainability was developed as a 
result of the growing concern 
for these issues and is expected 
to have connections to the rec- 
ommendations made by the 
Task Force. 

“Students in the new major 
would have more research oppot- 
tunities because of the research 
that would be initiated under 
the institute, as well as intern- 
ship opportunities through the 
Community Projects initiative, 
Hobbs said in an e-mail. 
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2009 EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING AWARDS FINALIST 


The finalists for the faculty and teaching assistant awards have been chosen from your first round of 
hominations, Whiting School of Engineering and Krieger School of Arts and Sciences committees are 
Now accepting letters of support for their finalists. 


Deadline is March 13th, 2009! 


Letters of support may be submitted by undergraduate and graduate students, faculty members and 
alumni. Letters must be descriptive and should be between one paragraph and one page in length. 


To submit your letter of support visit: http://www.krieger.jhu.edu/teachingawards 
Krieger School of Arts and Sciences 


Nominees for the Faculty Awards are: 
Richard Brown — Mathematics 

William Rowe — History 

Stuart Leslie — History of Science & Technology 
Elizabeth Rodini — History of Art 

Rejii Kuruvilla — Biology 

Collin Broholm — Physics & Astronomy 
Stephen Drigotas — Psych & Brain Sciences 
Chris Celenza — German & Romance Langauges 
Daniel Deudney — Political Science 

Lester Spence — Political Science 


Nominees for the Teaching Assistant Awards are: 
Siddique Khan — Mathematics 

Joseph Cutrone — Mathematics 

Tarek Dika — Humanities 

Daniel Vivian — History 

Marieke Wilson — Anthropology 

Mikahil Okrochkov — Physics & Astronomy 

Martin Carrion —- German & Romance Languages 


Whiting School of Engineering 


Nominees for the Faculty Awards are: 

Joel Bader - Biomedical Engineering 

Jennifer Elisseeff - Biomedical Engineering 
Reagan Herman - Civil Engineering 

Joseph Katz - Mechanical Engineering 

Rao Kosaraju - Computer Science 

Fred Torcaso - Applied Mathematics and Statistics 
Kevin Yarema - Biomedical Engineering 

David Yue - Biomedical Engineering 


Nominees for the Teaching Assistant Awards are: 

William Anderson - Mechanical Engineering 

Brendan DeTemple - Geography and Environmental Engineering 
Nikhil Ram Mohan - Applied Mathematics and Statistics 

Aditya Nayak - Mechanical Engineering 


Nominees for the Mentoring Award: 
Jeffrey Gray - Chemical and Biomolecular Engineering 
Trac Tran - Electrical and Computer Engineering 
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Most professors set their 
own grading scales 


Despite general guidelines in some departments, 
prolessors are allowed to establish grading criteria 


GRADES, From Al 
students over that same period,” 
she wrote in an e-mail to the 
News-l etter. 

According to GPA data from 
the Greek Life Web site, the av- 
erage undergraduate GPA over 
the past four years has been 3.23. 
he data did not show a signifi- 
cant fluctuation either upward or 
downward over the period. 

The University does not have 
any grading standards that pro- 
fessors must follow. Instead, the 
administration allows individual 
departments to decide. Many of 
these departments leave it up to 
the professors. 

“That is absolutely a matter 
of individual faculty discretion. 
That’s about the last thing we 
would ever propose to tell facul- 
ty what to do,” 





on the basis of not only effort but 
also quality of work, something 
he felt was important. 


“I would say that effort is only | 


one component of a grade,” he 
said. “In my classes an A is only 
reserved for truly outstanding 
performance. . . For me a C is 
really more of a minimal effort 
grade.” 


The mathematics department, | 
| attempt to orient yourself using 


on the other hand, does set grad- 
ing guidelines for professors. 
According to Richard Brown, 


director of Undergraduate Stud- | 


ies in the Department of Math- 
ematics, the department created 
“a general guideline for our pro- 
fessors.” 

“Our grading policy is set up 
much more in terms of plateaus 
you can reach rather than wheth- 

er you can be in 





Paula Burger, 
dean of Under- 
graduate Edu- 
cation and vice 
provost, said. 


Professors generally 
have a fair amount 


of freedom in 


the top percent- 
age,” he said. 
Despite the 


departmen- 


According tal guideline, 
to Burger, Hop- determining what it Brown noted 
kins has not that professors 
instituted any means to get an A. still had free- 


policies to set 
a fixed number 
of A grades. 

“Some years 
ago when there 
were conversa- 
tions nationally 
about _— grade 
inflation . . . I think Princeton 
faculty actually did decide that 
there were too many As being 
given out and they approved a 
policy where they told every de- 
partment to restrict the number 
of As,” she said. 

“I don’t think our faculty 
would ever propose to do that.” 

Sheingate stated that his de- 
partment left grading guidelines 
up to the professors. 

“We don't have a grading poli- 
cy in the Political Science Depart- 
ment. Grading is at the discretion 
of each individual faculty mem- 
ber,” he said. “Each individual 
course or each individual profes- 
sors establishes those expecta- 
tions.” 

According to  Sheingate, 
grades in his course are assigned 


— RICHARD BROWN, 


MATHEMATICS DEPARTMENT 


dom to create 
their own stipu- 
lations. 

“There is a 
lot of discre- 
tion,” he said. 
“Professors 


PROFESSOR, 


generally have | 


a fair amount of freedom in de- 
termining what it means to get 
an A.” 


Even though there are no Uni- | 


versity-wide grading guidelines, 
Burger felt that this did not lead 
to grade inflation. 

“Frankly it [grade inflation] 
was never raised here,” she said. 
“We have awfully good students 
and the quality of our students 
continues to increase.” 

Ryan Fay, a sophomore, ap- 
proved of individual teachers set- 
ting their own grading policies. 

“J think that individual teach- 
ers [setting] grading policies is 
OK, because I think teachers just 
cater around their own style,” he 
said. “I haven’t heard of many 
unfair cases, so I think it’s work- 
ing well.” 


Theta sorority faces social 
probation after date party 


THETA, From Al 
is until next December that it 
is being reviewed, although 
I’m not sure when,” the pledge 
said. 

The anonymous source con- 
firmed that one factor contribut- 
ing to the sorority’s probation 
was somebody breaking into 
Barnes and Noble while people 
were waiting for the bus. 

“T was already at the formal 
when everything happened be- 
cause we took the first bus and 


the others were waiting for the 
second one,” she said. 

Theta’s probation was an- 
nounced at the end of the weekly 
Alpha Phi meeting, according to 
a member of Alpha Phi. 

“Theta is on social proba- 
tion because of some behavior at 
their date party. Now they can’t 
have date parties or formals for 
awhile,” the anonymous member 
of Alpha Phi said. 

—Additional reporting by Lena 
Denis. 








MARY DZWONCHYK/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Thetas reportedly broke into Barnes and Noble while waiting for their party buses. 
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Gilman in dismantling stage 


GILMAN, From Al 
construction in all its outward 
essentials. 

On the inside, though, it is the 
proverbial whole new world. 

Gilman is in the midst of what 
Delluomo calls the dismantling 
phase of construction. As far as | 
can tell, this means Gilman’s in- 
terior will continue to resemble 
a dusty, labyrinthine concrete 
wasteland, an otherworld rife 
with temporary staircases and 
plywood dividers. 

Gutted, the building is practi- 
cally unrecognizable to someone 
who spent many happy hours 
searching its hallways for offices 
and bathrooms in the past. Un- 
less you make for a window and 


the outside world, there are vir- 
tually no remaining points of ref- 
erence within the building itself. 

Gone are the somewhat seedy, 
yellowed hallways, the two cen- 
tral stairwells, the endless bul- 
letin boards and the dilapidated 
elevator. Gone are the vending 
machines, the leather couches, 
the bridge connecting the entry- 
way and the HUT and the sunk- 
en bookstore. 

It’s not just that Gilman has 
been filled with workers and 
jackhammers or that the center of 
the building is being entirely re- 
structured. It’s that the landscape 
of Gilman has been so entirely 
changed that it’s almost impos- 
sible to superimpose the past on 
the present, and more difficult 
still to imagine the future. 

Gilman’s new _ centerpiece, 
not yet installed, will be the 
vast glass atrium intended to in- 
habit the previously open space 
around which the building was 
constructed. It won’t be making 
an appearance in the construc- 
tion process until this fall, but 
preparations are being made for 
its arrival. 

The bridge which used to con- 
nect the entryway and the HUT 
has finally been removed, and the 
doors on either side of that great 


| gap exist now in lonely, currently 


useless, Tyveked said. 

The plan is to construct the 
new Gilman around a unifying 
central space — the atrium. On 
the first floor, the atrium will 
house a University archeology 
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Gilman is currently in the phase of “dismantling,” or demolition, in order to make way for next year's advances in construction. 


exhibition, and on the second 
floor an open platform will re- 
connect the entryway and the 
HUT. From that platform, you'll 
be able to peer over a railing at 
any archeology fans perusing 
the collection beneath — or look 
up through two stories of empty 
space to a skylight and, beyond it, 
the sky itself. 

For Fred Puddester, the senior 
associate dean for Finance and 
Administration and my second 
tour guide, the renovation seems 
to be all about this centrality and 
a more straightforward utiliza- 
tion of the space Gilman has to 
provide. 

As we walked across the 
fourth floor, I gazed through 
windows in the plywood at the 
great empty spaces that Gilman’s 
two main central stairwells used 
to occupy. 

Puddester gestured at a near- 
by hub of construction activity 
and said, “This is where the book 
stacks used to be. When we're 
done, this will hold offices and 
seminar rooms — we've recap- 
tured the space.” 

Gilman must have been hold- 
ing a lot of space captive — its 
retrieval came up a number of 
times on my tour. I couldn’t help 
thinking of the renovation itself 
as a hostage rescue situation — a 
sort of decriminalization of what 








COURTESY OF WILL KIRK 
The two main staircases in Gilman have been demolished and will soon be replaced. 


is our campus’s greatest build- 
ing. 

Just beneath the space where 
the bookstore once was, in a pit 
dug especially to hold Gilman’s 
mechanical guts, the heating and 
cooling units finally arrived and 
were installed just before Christ- 
mas. Now workers are beginning 
to run the piping that will one 
day provide us with hot and cold 
water in a currently frigid build- 
ing. 

And just above those ma- 
chines, replacing the old book- 
store, a new floor has been con- 
structed for what will eventually 
be Gilman’s largest classroom — 
a lecture hall designed to seat 
about 135 students. 

But as a new classroom begins 
to emerge in the heart of Gilman’s 
ravaged landscape, another must 
be lost, one would think, to com- 
pensate. When Gilman reopens, 
the famed Gilman 500 will be 
no more, its handicapped inac- 
cessibility finally a problem im- 
possible to overlook. Instead, 
the classroom beneath it will be 
two stories tall, and stairs lead- 
ing up to the bell tower will wrap 
around the walls of the seminar 
room. 

And in the bell tower, while 
the historic clock mechanics will 
be preserved, the equally his- 
torical graffiti will doubtless be 
removed. Goodbye, “Bob Mar- 
ley 1969.” You were meaningful 
while you lasted. 

The HUT, too, will have 
changed when Gilman finally 
reopens. It has already changed, 
although not permanently. At 
present, it’s been stripped of all 
its trappings. Its stained glass 
windows have been shipped 
away for professional restoration 
off site, and it’s all cold concrete. 
The goal is to keep the HUT 
looking essentially the same, al- 
though its two study wings will 
be separated from the central 
rounded room by glass panel- 
ing. 

And the furniture, of course, 
will have been replaced, al- 
though according to Puddester, 
“Less than five percent of what’s 
been removed from the building 
is rubbish. All the material gets 
taken out and recycled.” 

We could have the old stuff 
back, then, I guess — I suspect, 
however, that we won't be seeing 
those pen-stained tables any time 
soon. No great loss, although I’d 


like to know what they’ve done 
with Gilman’s glorious studded 
leather couches. 


Gilman’s two spiral stair- 


cases have long-since been re- 
moved, but will be replaced 
with similar staircases spiraling 
up to the second floor and more 
traditional connected staircas- 
es leading up to the third and 
fourth floors. One more stair- 
case will be constructed in the 
building, more centrally located 


near the HUT. 

By Gilman’s interior stan- 
dards, the exterior of the build- 
ing will get off easy. 

“We'll be doing a little roof- 
work, installing new copper roof- 
ing, but the building will have 
the same look it always had,” 


Delluomo said. “The exterior is 
historic, and we want it to remain 
identical.” 


A little spit and polish is in or- 


der, though — Gilman’s exterior 
will be washed and repainted in 
places. Work will be done on the 
columns and portico of the build- 
ing’s entrance, but those repairs 
will be nothing compared to the 


carnage being wrought upon the 
interior. 

According to  Delluomo, 
workers will be dismantling the 
building through to the fall of 
2009, which means the plywood 
and the great gaping holes will 
remain prominent features. But 
it’s not all destruction inside Gil- 
man. 

“The new is passing the old on 
a daily basis,” Delluomo said. 

While the new _ building 
sounds like it will be infinitely 
more functional and aesthetically 
pleasing, workers have no plans 


to re-include some of Gilman’s 
once notorious features. Our as- 
bestos, for example, has gone the 
way of the Dodo — and will be 
seen no more. 


Puddester said that the project 


is on schedule and on budget. 


“I meet with the department 


chairs monthly — I’m meeting 
with them today, actually — and 
they always ask that,” Puddester 
said. “Luckily, I've always been 
able to give them the same an- 
swer.” 


According to Puddester, Gil- 


man should open its doors in the 


summer of 2010, when the faculty 
members so recently dispatched 
to Dell House will begin the pro- 
cess of schlepping their stores of 
stuff back to campus. 





Rabbi Mintz resigns after less than one year at Hillel 


HILLEL, From Al 
in coming in and taking a leader- 
ship role but we haven't decided 
what the form of that will be. 
Everything is in the works right 
now,” Fluger said 

Neither Mintz nor Beth Gan- 
sky, executive director for Hillel 
of Greater Baltimore, could be 
reached for comment. 

Students who are involved 
with Hillel and Mintz had only 
positive things to say about 
him. 

“I know that he really wanted 
to fill the role of spiritual lead- 
er,” Fluger said. “He staffed the 
birthright trip a couple months 
ago. I heard nothing but good re- 
views, so I definitely think that 
there are some successes to be 
celebrated.” 

Pisem praised his ability in 
reaching out to unaffiliated Jew- 
ish students. Even some who did 
not know him also had praise for 
him. 

“He seemed like a great guy, I 
never knew him very well but he 


always had a smile and said hello 
to everyone,” Hillel regular, Eli 
Sutton said. 

The students interviewing 
candidates said they are look- 
ing for both administrative skills 
and an ability to establish a good 
report with the students in those 
they interview. 

“1 think [Mintz] was very 
good at both, to the extent that I 
had a personal relationship with 
him, it was very positive,” Pisem 
said. 

Although Mintz is an Ortho- 
dox rabbi, that is not a require- 
ment for the next director. When 
Mintz was chosen as director, he 
was the only Orthodox person 
among the candidates, according 
to Pisem. 

The group of students that is 
conducting interviews isn’t pre- 
dominantly Orthodox; it repre- 
sents the diversity of the Hopkins 
Jewish community, according to 
Pisem. 

—Additional reporting by Sam 
Eckstein 





COURTESY OF HEATHER BARBAKOF 
Rabbi Etan Mintz reads from the Torah on a Birthright trip this past January term. 
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The woman’s guide 
(o being good in bed 


Suggestion: Just enjoy yourself 


hen | 
started hav- 
ing sex, | 
spent a lot of 

& time trying 
to figure out how to be good in 
bed. 

I learned about sex from Sex 
and the City, Cosmopolitan and the 
occasional overly graphic movie | 
wasn't supposed to be watching. 
All three mediums presented sex 
as a competition that you could 
only win by being the best lover 
your partner ever had. 

I wasn’t quite sure how you 
were supposed to accomplish 
this. Was there a secret move, a 
certain thrust of the hips, that 
was the key to being a veritable 
vixen? 

I have shame- 
lessly asked 
countless male 
friends this very 
question, and it 
has gotten me a little closer to 
some kind of answer. Obviously 
sex is different for every person, 
but there are some things that 
most guys seem to like. 

The guys I have talked to have 
overwhelmingly said that their 
most memorable partners have 
been really enthusiastic in bed. 
They’re really into having sex. 

They initiate it, they suggest 
trying new things, they seem 
uninhibited and they tell a guy 
exactly what to do to make them 
come. 

Obviously there’s a limit to 
this: Most guys would get a little 
freaked out if a girl pulled out a 
strap-on and told them to bend 
over the first or second time they 
had sex. 

But, in general, guys have 
healthy sexual appetites, and 
they’re looking for someone who 
is as hungry for an orgasm as 
they are. 

Showing a guy that there is no- 
where else you'd rather be is the 
best move you can pull in bed. 

How can you do this? The first 
step is body confidence. 

A lot of girls feel insecure 
when they’re naked. Our society 
teaches women to look at each 
other critically, to seek out the 
flaws and imperfections in each 
other’s bodies. 

Occasionally, women assume 
that men are doing the same 
thing. But men aren't wired like 
that, especially when a situation 
presents them with the potential 
for sex. 

Their hormones kick in and 
the blood leaves their brains and 
heads south, leaving them with 
only one thought: “Naked girl 
— hot!” 

The fashion world has also 
created an image that most girls 
I know aspire to: thin to the point 
of malnourishment, with hips as 
narrow as a 10-year-old boy’s. 

However, this picture is de- 
signed to intimidate every girl 
who can't fit into dolls’ cloth- 
ing, which makes it harder to get 
naked without feeling self-con- 
scious. 

Again, this is not what guys 
are thinking. If you flip through 
an issue of Playboy, you won't see 
any protruding ribs or skeletal 
arms. Instead, you'll see curvy 
hips, thick thighs and asses you 
could balance a dinner tray’on. 

Any guy is probably going 
to be turned on by whatever he 
finds under a girl’s clothes, as 
long as she presents her body 
as something that should turn 
him on. 

Act like you are really enjoy- 
ing your body, even if you're 
feeling a little bloated. Don’t 
hide under the sheets, and don’t 
insist that he turn off all the 
lights before you even take off 
your shirt. : 

If you still feel a little self-con- 
scious, imagine that you are an 
entirely different person, some- 

one! who can’t wait to show off 


first 





d fake anything, but 

s§s om etimes when you try ae 
that may at first seem a littl 

‘out of character, you start to feel 


more comfortable and open up to 
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new things. 

Start with baby steps. Touch 
yourself. Let the guy watch. Initi- 
ate a blowjob. 

Foreplay is your chance to 
let loose a little more. If some- 
thing feels good, don’t be afraid 
to moan or tell the guy how it 
feels. : 

Again, don’t force anything. If 
something isn’t working for you, 
do something about it. Move his 
hand or his head and point him 
in the right direction, or give him 
verbal instructions. 

Guys already know they can 
get themselves off, so they’re usu- 
ally much more interested in try- 
ing to get you off too. Let yourself 
get really turned on. ; 


When it comes to actual sex, | 


some girls can be 
a little passive. 
They’re 


the work, while they lie on their 
backs without making a sound. 
If a guy is really into sex, and 
you're not, it’s a buzz kill. This 
doesn’t mean that you have to 
put your legs behind your head 
or twist yourself into a really 


awkward position, but your part- | | 


ner should know that you're hav- 
ing fun. 

If something is not work- 
ing for you, change positions. If 
you're having trouble climaxing, 
reach down and touch yourself. 

You should be making noise 
not because you're forcing your- 
self to, but because you're genu- 
inely into what you're doing. 


You can also demonstrate | 
your enthusiasm by trying new | 
things. Dirty talk can be an easy | | 
thing to start with because you | 1 


don’t even need to bring it up 
ahead of time. 


While you're having sex, start | 


telling your partner how good he 
feels inside of you. 

If he responds positively, 
take it further. Get graphic; use 


descriptive language (here’s 
where IFP actually comes in 
handy). 


Sometime when you're not 
having sex, you can also sug- 
gest trying different locations, 
role-playing, vibrators, sex toys 
and whatever else sounds sexy 
to you. 

In some ways, girls have it easy. 
All we have to do to be good in bed 
is have really intense orgasms. 


content | 
to let a guy get | 
on top and do all | 
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How to dress like a man: find the perlect suit 


here comes a time 
in every man’s life 
when for one rea- 
son or another, he 
must wear a suit. 
Not only must he put it on, but 
he must wear it like he owns it, 
not like the suit owns him, for a 
true man understands that first 
impressions last a lifetime. 

He knows that clothes do not 
make the man. But he knows that, 
when making a first impression, 
his wardrobe may 
speak louder than 
his actions — per- 
haps even louder 
than his words. 

I admit that I’ve 
been getting slop- 
py or even a bit re- 
dundant with my 
streetwear lately, 
but one thing | 
take immense 
| pride in is how | 
wear my formal 
attire. 

Whether it’s for 
a date party, grad- 
| uation or a job interview, every 
man needs to make the right de- 
cisions when it comes to donning 
a jacket and tie. 

First things first when it comes 











to choosing the right jacket; screw 
what the salesman says and trust 
these simple rules. 

The shoulders of the blazer 
should hug yours and the pads 
shouldn’t bulge out. You should 
be able to cleanly button the top 
button without it being too tight, 
but if there’s more than a fist’s- 
worth of space between your 
| stomach and the button, put the 
jacket back on the rack. 

Next, the jacket should extend 
| down to your thighs, but just so 
that you can cup your fingers un- 
derneath the sides. The sleeves 
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should stop short of your wrists, 
preferably an inch higher to show 
some cuff. 

Now it’s time to customize: 
Three buttons or two? Peak or 
notch lapel? Double or single 
vent? These are questions you 
need to ask yourself before you 
walk into the store. 

A two-button jacket is domi- 
nant these days; it shows off 
more of your chest and tie, and 
is a younger and more new world 
look. I generally 
warn against all 
three-buttoned 
suits because the 
style dates to the 
‘90s, and nobody 
likes the ‘90s. 

If you are go- 
ing to buy a three- 
button jacket, look 
for one with a 
rollover lapel so 
that buttoning 
the middle but- 
ton causes the 
lapel to roll over 
the top button. 
You'll see this style more with 
thicker wool jackets in tweed 
and plaid, a la Ralph Lauren. 

Pick your lapels next; a notch 
lapel is standard and ubiqui- 














. COURTESY OF MEN.FASHION.COM 
A spread collar that points outward toward the shoulders should be worn formally. 


tous. A peak lapel is a little 
more confident and rakish, if 
you're looking for a bit of added 
flair. 

Keep your lapels slim to give 
you a thinner look. A sloppy lapel 
makes you like a wishy-washy 
congressman when you want to 
look like Obama. 

When it comes to vents — 
those slits in the bottom back of 
your jacket — make sure they ex- 
ist. Single or double is up to you. 
All my jackets are single-vents 
but lately I’ve really been eyeing 
the double-vented ones too, so 


use your judgment. 

When you've got the main 
part of your suit picked out, 
move onto the pants. These usu- 
ally come in a matched size with 
the jacket, but they’re often too 
long and most men end up walk- 
ing around in baggy dress pants, 
which is a wardrobe killer. 

Get your pants tailored so they 
“break once below the knee.” Just 
trust me: Say those 
words to your tai- 
lor. 

Now move on 
to shirt and tie. I | 
won't spend much 
time on this be- 
cause most men | 
generally have | 
good taste when | 
it comes to color. I 
will, however, ad- 
vise you to choose 
carefully for the 


occasion. 

Shirts come 
with three types 
of collars: button 


down, straight and | 
spread. The first 
was invented by 
Brooks Brothers 
some time ago and 
has become the 
mainstream busi- 
ness shirt. It is the 
least formal of the 





three. 

The straight 
collar points 
sharply towards 





the year and you'll see they've all 
mastered this style secret. Buy a 
pocket square, in fact buy a lot of 
them, and mix and match with 
your suits. 

Keep in mind it should never 
be the exact same color as your 
shirt or tie, but slightly off-color 
or patterned. Learn to fold it in 
more than one way. A simple 
square is classic and stylish, but 








your hips and is 
the midpoint of 
formality, a solid 
choice for any occasion. 

The spread collar points to 
your shoulders and is the most 
formal. Shirt sleeves should reach 
the base of your wrist. 

When it comes to tying a tie, 
know this: As a man, you should 
be able to tie both a four-in-hand 
and a half Windsor knot. Practice 
them in front of the mirror. As for 
the regular Windsor knot, save it 
until you're 50. 

For shoes, remember that 
black shoes go with everything 
except brown suits, and brown 
shoes go with everything except 
black suits. 

Of course, now that you've 
picked out your perfect suit 
combo, you unfortunately look 
like every other gentleman 
out there. You need something 
to set you apart. As in a med 
school application or job inter- 
view where everyone has a 4.0 
GPA and a long list of clubs and 
activities, you need to distin- 
guish yourself. 

Two words: pocket square. 
Take GQ’s most stylish men of 


COURTESY OF MEN.FASHION.COM 


Make sure your pants fit neatly through the leg and thigh. 


different situations call for dif- 
ferent folds. Experiment with 
a single-pointed fold, a double- 
pointed fold and a flourish. 

Never pull that quadruple- 
ascending prom pocket square 
crap; dress like you're eight years 
older, and people will treat you 
in a manner befitting of someone 
who is. Most of all, don’t be afraid 
to try new things. 

I recently bought a jacket for 
$18 off of a friend, but it was no 
ordinary jacket. This was a ches- 
terfield jacket, made of wool and 
with a velvet collar by Brooks 
Brothers. It was also a woman’s 
jacket. 

It fit me perfectly and I had it 
altered for another $15 to put in 
a pocket square pocket. It was 
easily the best $33 I have spent, 
and I love the compliments it gets 
considering my friend bought it 
for $15 from a Hampden vintage 
store. 

In the end, keep your suits 
fresh and pressed, and turn 
heads wherever you go. And 
don’t forget a belt too. 





While spring breaking, know your dangerous sea creatures 


ith spring 

break _ fast 

approach- 

ing, now is 

a good time 
to evaluate the dangers you face 
during vacation. Like most of 
my friends, I plan to travel some- 
where warm and 
balmy, run around 
in the sand, snor- 
kel around some 
coral, pet a barra- 
cuda or two and 
collect a few star- 
fish. Two of these things are a 
bad idea. Guess which. 

As a land mammal, I have 
adapted to most land dangers. 
I dodge swiftly moving cars, I 
avoid squirrel bites and only once 
have I kicked a scuttling crab in 
the West Indies. 

However, my spring break 
plans include a lot of water ac- 
tivities, and I am much less ag- 
ile in the realm of aquatic pred- 
ators. 

First, toothy fishies. If you're 


splashing happily in the ocean 


and see a sharkish-looking dor- 
sal fin headed your way, get out 
of the water. If you see any large 
ferocious toothy fish, get out of 
the water. They are not friendly. 

If you get chomped by a shark, 
get medical attention immedi- 
ately. Tie off the stump or apply 
pressure to the wound to prevent 
bleeding. A Band-Aid is not go- 
ing to do it. If you are in the Ama- 
zon taking a dip and are starting 
to notice large-toothed fish ap- 
proaching you, stay away from 
them. Those are piranhas, and 
they are nasty (but not usually 
seriously harmful). 

Second, jellyfish. They look 
beautiful and ethereal, but there 


U 


Lisa Ely 
To Health With It 


are over 100 species of jellyfish 
toxic to humans, and they can 
cause painful to fatal stings. 

Although Finding Nemo illus- 
trated that the tops of jellyfish 
are harmless, the tentacles of jel- 
lyfish are covered with stinging 
cells called nematocytes. 

When a person 
brushes a nema- 
tocyte, the sensi- 
tive hairs around 
it immediately ac- 
tivate a chemical 
mechanism 

causes the ejection of a nemato- 
cyst (the sting) at high pressure 
into the offending brusher. 

The nematocyte then releases a 

- toxin that tries to enter the blood- 
stream. Jellyfish sting symptoms 
include an obvious stinging sensa- 
tion, itching and raised red welts. 

If left untreated, this can prog- 
ress into nausea, muscle twitches 
and numbness, and some jelly- 
fish can even cause cardiac fail- 
ure and death. 

Most jellyfish stings are mild, 
but stings by the box jellyfish 
or the Portuguese man-of-war 
(generally found in the South 
Pacific) can cause death within 
minutes due to respiratory and 
muscular paralysis, which can 
lead to drowning if you don’t 
die of suffocation or heart fail- 
ure first. 

It’s a common misconception 
that peeing on a jellyfish sting 
will kick the pain. The best home 
remedies for a sting are acetic 
acid (vinegar) or isopropyl alco- 
hol. These will stop the nemato- 
cysts from releasing the stinging 
toxin. 

If you're stung, don’t rub the 
stings, because mechanical stim- 
ulation activates the nematocysts 


that - 


— just lay a soaked 
towel on the sting 
or pour vinegar 
straight on it. 

If you haven't got 
vinegar or alcohol, 
stick your wound 
back into the sea- 
water if there’s no 
other jellyfish lurk- 
ing about. Don’t use 
freshwater, which 
will activate the 
nematocysts even 
more. 

Remove any 
clinging tentacles 
with a stick, not 
your hands. Next, 
apply a paste of 
baking soda _ or 
shaving cream to 
the sting and use 
a razor or nearby 
seashell to scrape 
off the remaining 
nematocysts, or they’ll keep re- 
leasing venom. 

If the stinging stops or just 
doesn’t bother you, swim on. But 
if the stinging persists and af- 
fects more than the stung area, 
find a doc. 

Avoid jellyfish in general, and 
don't let your little cousins touch 
the dead ones on the beach — if 
they’re newly beached, the ten- 
tacles could still be poisonous. 

There are many other sting- 
ing pointy objects that populate 
bodies of water. When snorkeling 
or scuba diving, watch your feet 
to avoid spiny sea urchins and 
stingrays. 

The longer spines of a sea 
urchin and the barbed tail of a 
stingray can cause deep puncture 
wounds that can cause infection, 


and sometimes these spines con- 


There are over 100 species of jellyfish that are toxic to 


tain venom. 





COURTESY OF HTTP;//DARCYWRITER.COM 
humans and can cause painful to fatal stings. 


guard station fast. ' 


Some species of sea urchins 
have tiny clamper structures set 
between their spines that can 
latch onto a snorkeler with little 
fangs and inject poison. 

Sea urchin and_ stingray 
venom can have the same ef- 
fects as jellyfish venom, caus- 
ing redness, pain, infection and 
muscle paralysis, and may lead 
to death. 

If you are stung, remove any re- 
maining spines with tweezers and 
soak the puncture in hot water to 
treat the pain. The venom released 
by a stingray is a heat-sensitive 

protein, so hot water is thought to 
denature the protein and thus kill 
the venom and pain. 

Wash the wound carefully 
with soap, but if the stinging 
spreads or worsens, find the life- 


y 
A) 


The beach is a_ tantalizing 
place for us sequestered Hopkins 
students, but it is in fact full of 
skulking, stinging, hungry little 
(and large) creatures either look- 
ing for a meal or minding their 
own business with their security 
shields up. 

A jellyfish sting or a sea ur- 


chin puncture can end a vacation 


on the spot, and recent events 
have proven that even wraithlike 
stingrays can be deadly. 

The best thing to do is check 
your vacay-spot for warnings 
of ravenous fishes or jellies, and 
stick to the most human-friendly 
area you can find. 

_ Watch your toes, poke foreign 
creatures only with long sticks 
and don't pee in the water in the 
Amazon. 
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President Ronald Daniels 


This week marked the end of William 
Brody’s 13 years at the helm of Johns 
Hopkins and the beginning of Ronald 
Daniels’s tenure. 

Brody suceeded in elevating the 
University’s stature worldwide. As 
president, he presided over a dramatic 
increase in the endowment, built and 
strengthened partnerships here in Bal- 
timore and as far away as China and 
significantly improved the quality of 
student life with construction of a new 
gym, arts center, residence hall, and 
dining hall. He has also led the univer- 
sity at a time of great expansion with 
the creation most recently of business 
and education schools. 

As Daniels assumes his new role, he 
follows one of the most productive presi- 
dents in the 132-year-history of our Uni- 
versity. In this succession, Daniels has 
the opportunity not only to maintain 
and to build upon past successes, but 
also to go beyond what has already been 
accomplished. 

In the immediate future, Daniels must 
tackle the challenge of affordability. 
Daniels has indicated that this will be 
among his priorities. We hope that Dan- 
iels fulfills his pledges by addressing the 


core problem-simply that tuition costs 
are too high. 

There are also many long-term issues 
that Daniels should address. Among 
them is endowment transparency. Hop- 
kins has long been criticized for the se- 
crecy of the endowment and how the 
funds are allocated and invested. While 
we understand that some level of pri- 
vacy is necessary in order to remain 
competitive, Hopkins affiliates (students 
and their families, faculty and staff, and 
alumni and donors) deserve insight into 
where the University’s money is going. 
Not only does a transparent budget hold 
the University more accountable, it also 
helps to forge more trusting relationships 
between the University administration 
and the community that supports it. 

Daniels will also have to focus on a 
myriad of other issues on many fronts, 
including reducing the University’s foot- 
print on the environment, renewing ties 
with the greater Baltimore community 
and improving the quality of student 
life. 

With all of these challenges and more, 
we welcome Ronald Daniels as the 14'* 
President of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 





A proposal for 


The Climate Change Task Force 
founded by former President William 
Brody presented its proposals to his re- 
cent successor President Ronald Daniels 
earlier this week. These suggestions in- 
clude measures to lower energy use in 
an attempt to reduce Hopkins’s carbon 
emissions, establish greater focus on re- 
search and education concerning global 
environmental sustainability and fur- 
ther involvement by Hopkins in the 
local community. These recommenda- 
tions are the culmination of the efforts 
of multiple student groups hoping to 
encourage the University to pursue ini- 
tiatives that lead to a more eco-friendly 
campus. 

The purported goal of reducing green- 
house gas emissions is both financially 
prudent and morally sound. To be sure, 
the University has a calling, if not an ob- 
ligation to be the breeding grounds of 
ideas in their infancy. It has a responsi- 
bility, as a leading research institution, 
to contribute to the progress of these 
ideas and initiatives in the hope of cre- 
ating a more sustainable environment 
for future generations. These efforts to 
reduce carbon emissions have not yet 
gained traction in the private economi- 
cally driven sector, but with improve- 
ments we can only hope that someday as 
a result of implementing these measures 
on campuses like Hopkins, they will be 


sustainability 


economically viable. 

Additionally, these measures are fi- 
nancially sensible for the University in 
the long-term. The proposed plan would 
decrease Hopkins’s energy expenditures, 
despite the expensive implementation. 
Also, if legislation is passed limiting or 
taxing carbon emission, these reductions 
will be all the more justified. 

However, we cannot fault President 
Ron Daniels should he choose not to 
implement many of these recommenda- 
tions immediately. This page has previ- 
ously expressed its priorities concerning 
the allocation of funding in such an un- 
stable economic environment. The pri- 
mary goal of the University must be to 
maintain its status as a preeminent in- 
stitution for higher education. Academ- 
ics, the core of the University, must con- 
tinue to be valued as such and should 
not take a secondary role to these en- 
deavors. Affordability and financial aid 
must also remain central priorities. Stu- 
dent-life and extra-curricular activities, 
already under duress from the tighten- 
ing budget, should not be neglected in 
lieu of pursuing the sustainability initia- 
tives. The goals supplied by the Climate 
Change Task Force are noble and sound, 
and they may be worth implementing; 
yet at this time, we cannot advocate tak- 
ing these actions if other areas will suf- 
fer as a result. 





Juition hike at Carey 


Undergraduate tuition for the Carey 
Business School is set to increase by 42.6 
percent for the next academic year, from 
$491 to $700 per credit hour. This rise in 
tuition is intended to provide funding 
for the expansion of current academic 
programs and career services, the build- 
ing of new facilities, the hiring of more 
faculty and the development of a new 
full-time MBA program set to be offered 
in 2010. 

This increase in tuition for under- 
graduates will not yield a significant 
return for current students. Although 
the Carey Business School is seeking 
to increase the value of a degree from 
the school, implementation of new 
technology and expansion of programs 
— plans that would improve its current 
level of education — will take years to 
complete. The undergraduate students 
of the current academic year, most of 
whom entered with junior or senior 


standing, will have graduated long be- 
fore any tangible changes are realized. 
Ultimately, students will be paying a 
considerable amount more in tuition for 
services that they will not be able to uti- 
lize during their undergraduate career. 

The Carey Business School has de- 
fended this increase by stating that the 
vast majority of students are working 


full time and can therefore presumably : 


afford the increase. 

In the current economic context, many 
families and students have additional fi- 
nancial burdens that will be exacerbated 
by sucha significant percentage increase. 
Rather than increasing the tuition by 42.6 
percent in one year, the school, consider- 
ing the financial situation of students, 
should have instituted a gradual increase 
in tuition. This would ease the financial 
strain on students who, holding part- or 
full-time jobs, must support themselves 
and in some cases their families. 
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Prateik Dalmia 


Facebook and 
the Future of 
Politics 


{ The recent presidential election made 
history not only because the first black 
president was elected, but also because 
of the use of technology during the cam- 
paigns. Itis known that an influential fac- 
tor in President Obama's landslide win 
was his campaign's mastery of the Inter- 
net, Facebook and text messaging. The 
whole dynamic of the presidential r 
was transformed by the 
sharing technologies. 


But even though Obama made great 


ace 
se information- 


use of the technological revolution to | 
organize his supporters, he is not the | 


product of the Facebook generation. He 
did not grow up sharing his private mo- 
ments through status updates with 1,000 
Facebook friends. He didn’t share scores 
and scores of photographs, videos and 
status updates of his romantic pursuits or 
fraternity escapades with one and all. So 
the question is, how will the public avail- 
ability of all this private information af- 
fect our perception of those who run for 
higher office in the future? Will our pool 
of potential candidates be reduced to an 
almost non-existent pristine few? And if 
so, are we sure these will be the people 
we want to lead us? 

Today’s media regards it as a coup 


OPINIONS © 


arch is the month 

that real 

sports fan waits for. 

It's how we justify 

paying for cable; | 
its why we’ll skip Friday class. It’s 
why we do nice things for women | 
on Valentine’s Day only two weeks 
prior. For real fans, March is the 
true Christmas season. 

he excitement for the average 35- 
year-old male is equivalent to a pre- 
teen girl’s anticipation leading up 
toa month-long Miley Cyrus/Jonas 
Brothers concert with special guest 
appearances by the cast of High | 
School Musical and the Backstreet | 
Boys — they’re still together, right? 

I'm not referring to the World 
Baseball Classic, God’s punishment |} 
for baseball after the steroid era. 
No, I’m talking about college hoops. 
And while some of you may decry 
this column as premature, I’m here | 
to tell you that the real madness has 
already begun. Tuesday night three 
of the smaller conferences (Big South, 
Horizon League and the Ohio Valley 


every 


| Conferences) kicked off the month of 


mayhem. These quarterfinal bouts mark 
the beginning of the elimination process 
that will eventually determine each con- 
ference winner, the field of 65 and subse- 
quently those who survive to the rounds 


| of 32, 16, eight, four and two until finally 


when it manages to capture a few private | 


moments of public personalities. For in- 


and collegiate Obama with a leather jack- 
et and cigarette in mouth made national 
headlines. 

But these kinds of images will be com- 
monplace 16 years from now when to- 
day’s 20-year-olds become eligible to run 


the champion is crowned after having 
survived the most brutal test of greatness 


; | any sport can offer. 
stance, Time magazine photos of a suave | 


There is something inherently demo- 


| cratic in college basketball that makes 
| it the most exciting and entertaining 


for president. Forget the media, employ- | 


ers and college admission officials are 


already tapping into Facebook to learn | 


about foolish mistakes made by potential 


applicants. Photos from Facebook have | 


even been used as conclusive evidence in 
criminal cases. 

The fact is that, at some point, everyone 
has done something unlawful, unethical 
or simply embarrassing — and for today’s 
youth, chances are that that something 
is saved on a classmate’s Blackberry or is 
permanently posted on the Internet (Face- 
book does not delete your information, 
even after you've deleted your profile). 

Many argue that people who have 
ambitions for higher office should simply 
refrain from compromising behavior so 
that they will be free of these new dan- 
gers. But that is unrealistic. It will require 
one to have omniscience about one’s fu- 
ture and refrain from behavior that is 
commonplace for the vast majority of 
our peers. Indeed, 80 percent of Ameri- 
cans have drunk alcohol illegally by the 
time they are in 12" grade (according to 
teenhelp.com). It is unreasonable to expect 
people to undergo a turnaround shift in 





behavior simply because new informa- | 


tion technologies are available. 

Some say that the solution is to not to 
refrain from engaging in such behavior, 
but to be more discrete about them. “Don’t 
post anything on your Facebook that you 
wouldn’t want your grandmother to see,” 
Scott Anderson, director of college guid- 
ance at St. George’s Independent School, 
said in an interview with the Wall Street 
Journal. But this is not a solution either, 
as you have no control over what other 
people post on Facebook (or simply have 
saved somewhere). 

So what will happen to the 85 percent 
of college students who use Facebook (ac- 
cording to The Stanford Daily)? Will they 
all be encumbered from seeking pres- 
tigious leadership positions because of 
their well-documented youthful indis- 
cretions? If that is the case, then the 2024 
candidate pool is looking very bleak. 

In an age when privacy, faced with a 
battle against communication technolo- 
gy, is of decaying importance, my predic- 
tion is that our youthful “indiscretions 
will cease to be of importance. It will 


“no longer matter what the next Barack 


Obama did when he was 18, because, 
courtesy of evidence permanently saved 
on Facebook, computers and the Inter- 
net, it will be well-accepted that everyone 
acted foolishly when they were young} So 
much dirty laundry will be freely avail- 
able that the stealthy tabloid detective 
who tries and digs up ancient sleaze will 

lete. 
rare worry that this Facebook 
culture will lead to a coarsening of our 


social mores. But I think we will make 


; 2 : his 
an important step in seeing one anot 

as MAS for our flaws as our virtues. We 
will see our leaders for who they really 


ome exalted persona of our 
pages but as mortal and fallible be- 
ings. And this, I believe, is something to 
be celebrated, not mourned. 


Prateik Dalmia is a freshman international 


- studies major from Novi, Mich, 
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sport that fans enjoy. Every conference 
champion makes the field of 65, whether 
you're 16-20 Coppin State or 32-2 North 
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Logan Quinn 
Hello March: Madness, You May Now Ensue 


Carolina (2008 first-round opponents). 
And every conference, except for the 
Ivy League (we won’t attempt here to 
explain the irony of the so-called elitist 
institutions being the only ones not to 
have a playoff system, instead using the 
regular season records as the sole de- 
terminant of the conference champion), 
has a tournament, and finally this year, 
every team in each conference gets a 
chance — previously the Big East only 
gave spots to the top 12 teams within 
the conference. 

So Tuesday began a month-long battle 
royale between the more than 300 NCAA 
Division I basketball programs. The best 
part is that no one is eliminated until 
they lose. Yes, it’s win or go home, espe- 
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cially in the smaller conferences where 
no team will earn an at-large bid. And as 
a fan, nothing is more exciting or nerve- 
racking than watching your team on the 
brink of having to watch the rest of the 
games on TV night after night. 

Compare this set-up to college foot- 
ball’s broken system. At the end of a 
short (11-14 game) season, a committee 
headed by computers pairs off the teams 
to play in bowls with a pseudo “cham- 
pionship” game taking place between 
the “top two” teams. Ignoring the fact 
that they then wait over a month to play 
these games effectively, rendering these 
games in accurate measures of a team’s 
seasonal success, the selection process 
seems to result in more arbitrary pair- 


All 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of 
the contributors. They are not neces- 
sarily those of The Johns Hopkins 
News-Letter. 
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| ings than a swinger’s party for 
the blind. Smaller schools from 
less prestigious conferences are 
often ignored for larger media 
markets. The season’s accom- 
plishments give way in lieu of 
selling tickets. Smaller schools 
with smaller fan bases are of- 
ten passed over in the attempt 
to create power matchups. And 
even when no smaller school can 
argue that it has a right to com- 
pete in the Bowl Championship 
Series championship game (as 
Utah could have this year), there 
are always three, though often 
more, teams that have legitimate 
claims to be included. No true 
champion can ever be deter- 
mined in this fashion, at least not 
| one that I’m willing to recognize 
as undisputed. 

In basketball we don’t have 
that problem. Seasonal success 
is important, but you can get 
hot at the end of the year and 





run the tables. Everyone has to win the 
same amount of games and beat the best 
teams in order to earn the title. There is 
no easy road. 


Basketball is unlike any other sport 


in this regard. In essence every team 
makes the tournament, as they all have 
the opportunity to make it to the official 
field of 65 by winning their conference 
tournament, regardless of their season 
win-loss total. It’s a month-long playoff 
of winner-take-all, and as a fan, what 


can be more exciting than that? 





Logan Quinn is a junior public health studies 
and political science major from Honolulu, 
HI. He is the opinions editor for the News- 
Letter. 





The Need for Patience When Waiting for Change 


By OLAWUNMI FAJOBI 


On Jan. 20, 2009 in D.C., Barack Hus- 
sein Obama stood before my aunt, her 
friends, millions of other individuals 
and me and took an oath to be the 44" 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica. My aunt flew all the way from Lon- 
don, England just to be a part of history. 
We stood on our feet for over six hours 
with other hopeful individuals without 
complaint. A woman beside me cheered 
and clapped while shivering in her wheel 
chair. A complete stranger who stood be- 
hind us hugged each of us after Obama 
was Officially sworn in. My hopes for 
President Obama’s presidency have not 
changed since the day I voted for him in 
November — I still trust that this man 
will do his best to change America by 
helping to unify our country. 

The past eight years have been rough. 
Bush’s administration has put the Unit- 
ed States in a pretty tough position. A 
lot of us are struggling; Americans are 
terrified as they undergo a recession 
that has dramatically affected all of us 
on some level. Patience is wearing thin 





Olawunmi Fajobi is a senior psychology ma- 
jor from Herndon, Va. 


and many Americans want change now. 
But change is a process that takes time. 
President Obama has promised this and 
is working hard to improve the quality 
of life during the next four years. 

I have a lot of Republican friends. The 
state I have lived in for the majority of 
my life, Virginia, is a Republican state. 
Surprisingly, President Obama swayed 
a lot of votes and won Virginia’s trust. 
Americans realized that they needed to 
stop being stubborn. Instead of choosing 
Republican or Democrat, people were 
choosing not because of an affiliation to 
a certain party but because of an affin- 
ity for a candidate and his beliefs. They 
were choosing a president that they be- 
lieved was going to actually help and do 
amazing things for their country. It’s not 
going to be a quick fix but I believe it will 
be worth the while. 

And yet, merely a month into his first 
term, opinion is starting to turn. Appar- 
ently, people are more concerned that 
President Obama is not wearing a for- 
mal suit inside the Oval Office instead of 
more important situations like getting 
our troops out of Iraq and Afghanistan. 
And this misguided negativity doesn’t 
stop there; there are women attacking 
Michelle Obama, stating that she “must 
not be serious” because she is wearing 


sleeveless dresses and other such non- 
sensical claims. The nonsense has got 
to stop. The Obamas are not strutting 
around like the hookers on Flavor of 
Love, they look respectable, and they are 
trying to make a difference. President 
Obama is going to have to work twice 
as hard as any other president to prove 
that he is capable of leading this country. 


That goes for the family too. There is so 
much unnecessary scrutiny and hypoc- 
risy going on. Instead of overanalyzing 
petty indiscretions, we need to focus on 
the important details related to fixing 
this country. 

I feel as if some people would rather 
see our country rot in hell than have 
Obama be our president. During the 
election process, McCain’s adminis- 
tration had automated phone calls in 
places like Virginia, telling people that 
Barack Obama is a terrorist. There were 
several occasions when I would receive 
phone calls from my mother telling me 
how they would call her workplace non- 
stop with misinformation. People were 
against Obama then, and people are still 
against him now. 

My friends who did not vote for him 
have stated on many occasions how dev- 
astated they are that Obama is our presi- 
dent. I just don’t get it. What is it that my 


friends are seeing that I cannot see? They 
said that “they are afraid of change,” and 
that they are completely devastated by 
“any” change. Seriously? Regardless of 
who our president is, you can’t logically 
think that we don’t need some kind of 
change. Some of my friends would have 
rather had Bush as our president for four 
more years if that were an option. Either 
these people are on another planet, or 
they are seeing things that I am not see- 
ing. 

At one point I actually wanted to 
see McCain become our president. I 
thought that if America wasn’t ready 
for change now, another four years of 
failed policies would help people real- 
ize that change wasn’t necessarily a bad 
thing. Granted, there is a possibility that 
he could have done some good for this 
country; I do not doubt that possibility, 
but I think there is a reason that Barack 
Obama became our president dur- 
ing these tough times and that he will 
prove to all those doubtful individuals 
that change is coming, and it could be 
a great thing. So instead of criticizing 
our new president, we all just need to 
accept that he was elected by a majority, 
and we should give him a chance to do 
what is best for our country now. Wait 
and see. 





ith the economy in a 

freefall, and Congress 

and the Obama ad- 

ministration throw- 

ing money left and 
right, paying taxes is both at its peak 
of unpleasantness and its peak impor- 
tance. Obama loves to boast of his plans 
to eliminate tax loopholes used by the 
wealthy to pay as little in taxes as pos- 
sible. Much of the country strongly 
favors this particular tactic. And why 
not? With trillions of dollars commit- 
ted to various planned expenditures, 
the government will need all the mon- 
ey it can get. 

Whether one agrees with these plans 
or not, the entire country should be in 
an uproar over those who will be re- 
sponsible for what happens with our 
tax dollars. Late last semester in this 
paper, I outlined the various tax eva- 
sions of which House Ways and Means 
Committee Chair Charles Rangel has 
been accused. | pointed out the trav- 
esty of Speaker of the House Nancy 
Pelosi’s refusal to take significant ac- 
tion against him even while his infrac- 
tions were broadcast in the public light. 
Unfortunately, I have now begun to 
understand why there was no outcry 


Ww 


Neil Albstein 


Dont Let the Foxes Guard the Henhouse 


from the Democratic Party against Mr. 
Rangel: Too many of them are up to the 
same tricks. 

Of course, it would be naive to be- 
lieve that politicians are good, honest 
taxpayers. History has shown us that 
politicians frequently show a disturb- 
ing disrespect for 
the law, believing 
themselves above 
it. Too often, they 
have been proven 
right. Their pun- 
ishments are negli- 
gible for breaking 
the same laws to 
which they subject 
the rest of Ameri- 
can society. Most 
of America real- 
izes that politicians are no better than 
the rest of us and are often far worse. 

No less than four of Barack Obama’s 
nominees for cabinet offices have been 
discovered to be engaged in some form 
of tax evasion. Tom Daschle was forced 
to withdraw when it came out that he 
owed over $120,000 in back taxes. Nan- 
cy Killefer, whom Obama had tapped 
for White House chief performance of- 
ficer, too, had to step aside in light of a 





Unfortunately, [ have now 
begun to understand why 
there was no outcry from 
the Democratic Party: too 
many of them are up to 
the same tricks. 


tax lien on her property. Even worse, 
Treasury Secretary Tim Geithner was 
confirmed, despite owing over $48,000 
in back taxes and interest. Most re- 
cently, Ron Kirk has been nominated 
as U.S. Trade representative despite 
owing an estimated $10,000 in back 
: taxes relating to 
speaking fees and 
failing to substan- 
tiate writing off 
Dallas Mavericks 
season tickets as 
a tax deduction. 
Apologists will say 
that these politi- 
cians are no worse 
than the numerous 
other Americans 
who “cheat” on 
their tax returns. They are 100 percent 
correct. But why should the American 
people settle for someone who is “no 
worse?” Furthermore, what incentive 
does this give average Americans to 
pay their taxes honestly? There is al- 
ways the chance of being caught be the 
IRS, but that is sufficiently remote that it 
fails to scare many Americans into pay- 
ing their taxes honestly. Now they are 
being told that those who are tabbed 


by the president may be permitted to 
serve despite their tax evasions. Why 
should I pay my taxes if the secretary 
of the Treasury and chair of the House 
Ways and Means committee only have 
to pay theirs because they got caught? 
And how can we trust them to be re- 
sponsible for the government’s money if 
they cannot be trusted with their own? 
Rangel and Geithner are essential cogs 
in the tax policy machine, yet they don’t 
even pay their own taxes properly. Ei- 
ther they are incompetent and failed to 
pay in error, in which case they should 
not be responsible for tax policy, or 
they simply decided not to pay all their 
taxes, in which case they shouldn’t be 
allowed to serve in the government, in 
addition to having other penalties lev- 
eled against them. How can we trust 
Obama’s judgment if these are the peo- 
ple he picks? 

Obama promised change we can be- - 
lieve in. So far there hasn’t been much 
change, and all we've gotten is a cabi- 
net that will be very, very hard to be- 
lieve in. 


Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
jor from New York. 
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* Can you hear me now? 
A professor studies a new way 

cells communicate with 

eachother by exchanging 
material, B9 





* Too cool for the pool, Men’s 
swimming blew their competition out 
of the water by winning sixth at the 
ECAC Open ionships, BIO. 








The International Fortean 
Organization will host the an- 
nual Wedding of Art, Science 
and Philosophy at the Ameri- 
can Visionary Art Museum on 
Saturday and at the Days Inn 
Inner Harbor on Sunday. The 
merger of lecturers, students, 
artists and philosophers is re- 
garded as a festival of sorts. 
With lectures, an abundance of 
food and no shortage of ideas 
and beliefs, there is cause to cel- 
ebrate. 
The sponsoring group, the 
International Fortean Organi- 
zation, traces their origins back 
to an American writer, Charles 
Hoy Fort. For 27 years, Fort 
worked full-time researching 
scientific journals and old pe- 
| tiodicals to gather material on 

phenomena on the border be- 

tween fact and fantasy — the 
| wide range of mysteries that or- 
_ thodox science either ignored or 

improperly explained away. The 
| International Fortean Organiza- 
_ tion (INFO) was incorporated as 
_ anon-profit educational society 

in 1965 in order to continue and 
| expand the original Fortean 
| Society. INFO is dedicated to 
| disseminating Fort’s work and 
| continues his research into un- 
| explained phenomena by hold- 
| ing annual conferences such as 
FortFest, FortNite and FortScape 


Fortiest °09: art, science and philosophy 
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prestigious and longest-running conference on the Paranormal and features the brightest 
lights and biggest names on the cutting edge of science and alternative thought. 


and by publishing the intriguing 
INFO Journal. 

Practicing their tradition, Fort- 
fest is scheduled to host a variety 
of speakers. On Saturday, expect to 
see Budd Hopkins on “Where Are 
We Now,” discussing topics such 
as science, UFOs, invisibility and 
Transgenic Beings. Budd is also 
an award-winning (Guggenheim 
fellowship) painter with pieces 


in major museums, including the 
Whitney and the Guggenheim. 
Additionally, Jocelyn Godwin, au- 
thor of Pagan Renaissance, The Polar 
Myth and The Seven 

Vowels, and a professor from 
Colgate University will present 
“Atlantis of the Occultists.” She 
will address questions such as: 
What stories of Atlantis, Lemuria, 
Hyperborea and other prehistoric 





high cultures do we hear from 
those who claim a divine or para- 
normal source of knowledge? 
How do they compare with the 
claims of the new archeology? | 
Several other speakers, rang- 
ing from philosophy professors, 
architects and science journal 
authors, will hold discussions | 
on various topics as well. An | 
optional Italian buffet luncheon 
will be offered. | 

The Sunday Seminars are | 
equally compelling. Enjoy the 
company of quantum physi- | 
cist and metaphysician William | 
Fellows, as he lectures on “The | 
Modern Alchemists.” Peter West- 
brook, author of Divine Harmony: 
Life and Teaching of Pythagoras will 
speak on “Reconciling Art, Sci- 
ence and Philosophy: What It 
Bodes For the Planet.” 

While tickets normally cost | 
$85, there is a special student rate 
at $25. Reservations are required. 
The American Visionary Art | 
Museum is located at the base of 
Federal Hill. The Days Inn Inner 
Harbor is located at 100 Hopkins 
Place near the Inner Harbor. The | 
event starts at 9:30 a.m. on Sat- | 
urday and 10 am. on Sunday. 
Visit http://www forteans.com./fort- 
fest09.html to make reservations 
or to learn more about FortFest — 
09. 











— Rachael Tillman 
Z j 





Campus events 
Friday, March 6 


8 p.m. Simpatico 

JHU Theatre presents Simpatico 
by Sam Shepard in the historic 
Merrick Barn on the Universi- 
ty’s Homewood campus. Fea- 
turing undergraduate students 
and alumni of the theatre arts 
and studies program, as well as 
up-and-coming professional ac- 
tors, Simpatico is a story about 
the horse racing industry. It 
gives insight into how business 
dealings in America can poison 
relationships. Tickets are $15 for 
general admission and $13 for 
senior citizens, Hopkins faculty, 
staff and alumni. Tickets are $5 
for students with ID. Contact 
jhut@jhu.edu for more informa- 
tion. 


Saturday, March 7 


7:30 p.m. The Hopkins PAWS 
Doggie Date Auction 

Did you think that maybe the 
perfect date could only be found 
in heaven? We know it’s the 
place where all dogs go ... but 
for you humans who might not 
make it, the Hopkins Pets and 
Animals Welfare society has 
provided a selection of lovely 
people, pooches and picnics to 
make your time on earth just 
like it. Whether you’re chas- 
ing puppy love or a really good 
romp, our selection of fetching 
duos has something for every- 
one. Emceed by Hopkins’s one 
and only improv comedy group, 
the Buttered Niblets, this night 
will feature fun, laughs and a 
chance to win dates! You could 
win a date with: Nancy Drew, 
The Slumdog Millionaire, Swiss 
Miss, The Slobbering Slugger 
and many more! The auction 
takes place in the Glass Pavilion. 
Tickets are $4 in advance and $5 
at the door. You can purchase 
them at FFC, Charles Com- 


mons or Wolman over the next 
few weeks, or contact PAWS via 
Facebook or e-mail. All proceeds 
will go to help the fuzzy critters 
of BARCS, the Baltimore Animal 
Rescue and Care Shelter. E-mail 
jhupaws@gmail.com for more in- 
formation. 


Sunday, March 8 


5:30 p.m. Brentano String Quar- 
tet / Peter Serkin, piano 

The Brentano String Quartet 
is consistently praised for its 
technical brilliance, musical in- 
sight and stylistic elegance. In a 
welcome return to Shriver Hall, 
the ensemble teams with stellar 
pianist Peter Serkin in a pro- 
gram of works by Beethoven, 
Haydn, Schoenberg and a newly 
commissioned piano quintet by 
Charles Wuorinen. Tickets range 
from $17 to $33. Visit http://www. 
shriverconcerts.org/ for. more in- 
formation. 


Tuesday, March 10 


5:30 p.m. “Brahms and the Pur- 
suit of Color” 

Shriver Hall Concert Series pres- 
ents a talk titled “Brahms and 
the Pursuit of Color,” by the Pea- 
body Institute’s Ray Sprenkle, 
noted composer, historian and 
lecturer. The lecture will be held 
in the Mason Hall Auditorium. 
Admission is free but reserva- 
tions are required. Visit http:// 
www.shriverconcerts.org/ for more 
information. 


Local events 
Thursday, March 5 


11 am. Golden Legacy: Origi- 
nal Art from 65 Years of Golden 
Books 

Remember “The Poky Little 
Puppy?” What about “Tootle” or 
“The Color Kittens?” If you do, 
you should be stoked about this 


exhibit — the most extensive 
public showing ever of original 
illustration art from the Little 
Golden Book series. More than 60 
illustrations by such artists as 
Elizabeth Orton Jones, Richard 
Scarry and Hilary Knight will 
be on display. Curator Leonard 
Marcus will disuss the signifi- 
cance of Little Golden Books in 
children’s literature. The exhibit 
will be held at Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, central branch on 400 
Cathedral St. Admission is free. 
Visit http://www.prattlibrary.org/ 
for more information. 


4 p.m. IN10 Festival 

The UMBC Department of The- 
atre presents the fourth annual 
IN10 Festival, featuring new the- 
atrical works for young actress- 
es and all audiences, including 
the winning play of UMBC’s 
IN10 International Short Play 
Competition. For 2009, Artis- 
tic Director Susan McCully 
has commissioned new works 
by renowned playwrights Lee 
Blessing, Kia Corthron and 
Caridad Svich. Tickets are $5 
for students and $10 for general 
admission. The festival will be 
held at the UMBC Theatre on 
1000 Hilltop Circle. Visit http:// 
www.umbc.edu/theatre/ for more 
information. 


7:30 p.m. A Powerful Noise: Live 
In celebration of International 
Women’s Day, the film A Power- 
ful Noise will be shown in more 
than 450 different cinemas na- 
tionwide. It’s an emotional piece 
that tells the true stories of 
three women dealing with dis- 
ease, poverty and despair and 
how they are working to make 
change in their communities. 
The movie will be immediately 
followed by a live simulcast 
panel discussion featuring Dr. 
Helene Gayle, Christy Turling- 
ton Burns and Nicholas Kristof. 
AMC Owings Mills 17 on 10100 
Mill Run Circle will be holding 
the event. Tickets are $18. Visit 


Exposure 
By Daniel Litwin | 
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http://www.apowerfulnoise.org for 
more information. 


8 p.m. “Cloud Nine” at Spotlight- 
er’s Theatre 

Caryl Churchill’s Cloud Nine is 
a whirlwind tour from 1880s Af- 
rica to 1979 London, confronting 
colonial and sexual repression 
with a gender-bent cast of char- 
acters who traverse 100 years 
while aging only 25. The Au- 
drey Herman Spotlighters The- 
ater, located on 817 St. Paul St., 
is presenting the show. Tickets 
are $15 to $18. Visit http://www. 
spotlighters.org/ for more infor- 
mation 


Friday, March 6 


7:30 p.m. Peabody Jazz Orchestra 
The Peabody Jazz Orchestra 
presents Michael Formanek as 
a guest guitarist with director 
John Abercrombie. The concert 
will be held in the East Hall at 
Peabody Institute. Tickets are 
$15 for general admission and 
$5 for students with ID. The Pea- 
body Institute is on 17 E. Mount 
Vernon Place. Visit www.peabody. 
jhu.edu/events for more informa- 
tion. 


Saturday, March 7 


1 p.m. Open Studio Tour 

Here is your chance to take a 
tour of the inner workings of the 
Bromo Seltzer Tower. Join art- 
ists, see displayed works of art 
(available for purchase) and en- 
joy refreshments and light fare. 
The Bromo Seltzer Arts Tower is 
located downtown on 21 S. Eu- 
taw St. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.bromoseltzertower.com| 
coffeeshop.cfm for more informa- 
tion. 


1 p.m. Canton Irish Stroll 

O’Donnell Square proves to be 
a fitting location for an Irish 
stroll. Help support Maryland 
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Medicine for Melancholy 


Opening at the Charles Theatre 
Friday, March 7 


(410) 727-FILM or http://www.thecharles.com for showtimes 
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The film is love story of bikes and one-night stands told through two 
African-American 20-somethings dealing with the conundrum of be- 
ing a minority in a rapidly gentrifying San Francisco. 





Food Bank by donating canned 
goods and getting canned your- 
self. Participating bars offer $2 
domestic drafts, $3 rail drinks 
and a variety of food specials. 
The event starts at Looney’s Pub 
in Canton on 2900 O’Donnell St. 
Admission is $7 with a canned 
good donation and $10 without. 
Visit http://www.lindypromo.com/ 
events.php for more informa- 
tion. 


8 p.m. OK Go 

Find out what these guys have 
been up to since creating the 
best-ever choreographed music 
video of their song, “Here it Goes 
Again,” which incorporates gym 
equipment. Their most popular 
songs are “A Million Ways” and 
“Here It Goes Again.” Tickets 
are $16. OK Go’s performance 
will be held in the Recher The- 
atre on 512 York Rd. in Towson. 
Visit —_http://www.rechertheatre. 
com/upcomingshows.php for more 
information. 


6 p.m. St. Patty’s Plaza Party 

Join Mr. Greengenes, a local Bal- 
timore band, on the plaza, and 
get an early taste of St. Patrick’s 
Day with Murphy’s Irish Stout 
and Bailey’s Irish Cream specials. 
The Power Plant Live!, located 
downtown on 34 Market Place, 
will be hosting the party. Admis- 
sion is free. Visit http://www.pow- 
erplantlive.com/ for more informa- 


tion. 
Sunday, March 8 


9:45 a.m. Cinema Sundays 

The film series sponsored by 
the Charles Theatre presents 
The Secret of the Grain. The event 
includes bagels, coffee and 
lively discussion after the film. 
Admission is $15 per film. The 
Charles Theatre is located in Sta- 
tion North on 1711 N. Charles St. 
Visit http://www.cinemasundays. 
com/ for more information. 


11 a.m. Sunday Brunch and 
Dance Lessons 

Find yourself paralyzed by the 
choices of breakfast meats at 
the Club Reality Bar & Grill on 
2623 Washington Blvd. Enjoy 
the dancing portion of Club Re- 
ality’s Sunday brunch and the 
club’s unique and trendy atmo- 
sphere. Admission is free. Visit 
http://www.myspace.com/turnta- 
bleclub for more information 


Monday, March 9 


5 p.m. Macabre Mondays 

When will that tall, dark and 
handsome stranger finally ar- 
rive? Whatever happened to 
your goldfish Swimmy after he 
died? Get answers every sec- 
ond Monday at Club Charles's 
Macabre Monday with tarot 
Ouija and fortune telling. Club 
Charles is located on 1724 N 
Charles St. Visit http://balti- 
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more.metromix.com/bars-and- 
clubs/bar_review/inside-the-club- 
charles/157257/content for more 
information. 


5:30 p.m. Matthew Freel: Invis- 
ible Champion Jack Johnson 

A hundred years after boxer 
Jack Johnson became the first 
black heavy weight champion of 
the world, Matthew Freel cap- 
tures the fluidity, power and 
surging emotions embodied in 
the controversial figure with a 
series of starkly colored large 
scale paintings and small draw- 
ings. The exhibit is held at the 
Creative Alliance at The Pat- 
terson on 3134 Eastern Ave. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www. 
creativealliance.org for more in- 
formation. 


Tuesday, March 10 


8 p.m. Fleetwood Mac 

Stevie “Gold Dust Woman’ 
Nicks, guitar virtuoso Lindsey 
Buckingham, drummer Mick 
Fleetwood and_ bassist John 
McVie have been making classic 
smooth rock hits since Gerald 
Ford was in office. This “Un- 
leashed” tour focuses on the 
group’s greatest hits, so expecta 
lot of “Landslide,” “Rhiannon,” 
“Don't Stop,” “Go Your Own 
Way” and “The Chain.” The trip 
to the Verizon Center on 601 F 
St. N.W. in D.C. is worth it for 
a true Fleetwood Mac fan. Tick- 
ets range from $50 to $120. Visit 
http://www.verizoncenter.coml 
events/ for more information. 


8 p.m. Jukebox the Ghost 

The Ottobar presents Jukebox 
the Ghost and their pop/funk 
lyrical performance. The Otto- 
bar is located in Charles Village 
on 2549 N. Howard St. Tickets 
are $8 in advance and $10 at the 
door. Visit http://woww.theottobar. 
com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Laura Lippman’s Life 
Sentences 

The local mystery author Laura 
Lippman celebrates the release 
of her new book, Life Sentences. 
She will speaking and signing 
copies at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the central branch in 
the Poe Room. The library is lo- 
cated on 400 Cathedral St. Ad- 
mission is free. Visit http://www: 
prattlibrary.org/ for more infor- 
mation. 


Wednesday, March II 


7p.m.Jaguares 


_ Check out one of Mexico’s most 
_loved rock bands, Jaguares. This 


- quartet from Mexico City is my 


caliente. Rams Head Livel, lo- 

cated. Se 20 Market 
Place, is hosting the band. Tick: 
ets are $39.50. Visit http:/[tickets- 
ramsheadlive.com/ for more infor- 
mation. 
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A day in the life of a W 


By ALEX NEVILLE 
Staff W riter 


I walked to Arellano Theater 
at 9 p.m. on Friday. In my left 
hand was a can of warm Diet 
Pepsi that was keeping my fin- 
Sers from freezing. My right 
hand was shoved in my coat 
pocket, and I gripped with it the 
handle of my squirt gun. 

When I arrived at the the- 
ater below the Glass Pavilion, 
I was a few minutes late, but | 
was the first one there. More 
time passed, and more people 
showed at last. Witness Theater 
is pretty relaxed. Besides, we're 
college students, it was Friday 
night, and sometimes college 
students have other things to do 
on Friday nights. 

After half an hour, most ev- 
eryone had shown up who was 
going to show up. Christen 
Cromwell, the tall, statuesque, 
Pam Grier-esque beauty, who is 
Witness Theater’s president, an- 
nounced the rules. There would 
be four teams of writers, one 
script per team, two actors per 
script (so the scripts had to have 
two characters) and one direc- 
tor per pair of actors. 

We formed a pool of props on 
stage, to which I contributed my 
bright green and yellow squirt 
gun and an empty soda can. 
Others contributed a jukebox pi- 
Nata, a luggage roller, a stuffed 
turtle, a fly-swatter, a pimp cane, 
an old man’s cane, a half-empty 
soy sauce bottle and a smattering 
of other items. 


Not all of the actors were 





Longwave tells of their dive back into music 


By HSIA-TING CHANG 
Staff Writer 


Some bands shoot into public 
awareness overnight. Unknown 
one day, they become household 
names the next. Their pictures 
are plastered on music magazines 
and the radio never stops playing 
their newest single. They may 
have thousands of fans and cult- 
like followings, but when they 
play, they do so with more en- 
thusiasm than experience. Long- 
wave is not that kind of band. 

The New York-based indie 
rock band has been around since 
the late ‘90s, and they’ve gained a 
lot more skill and polish in the 10 
years they’ve been together. It's a 
jesson most pop sensations could 
stand to learn. 

Instead of selling out concert 
arenas and pandering to the 
masses, Longwave has stayed 
mostly to the club circuit and cul- 
tivated a small, but loyal, fan base 
— mostly college-age consumers 
with diverse taste in music. 

Vocalist Steve Schiltz and gui- 
tarist Shannon Ferguson started 
the band in 1999, drawing in- 
spiration from New York City’s 
urban music scene. Their first 
release, Endsongs, was self-pro- 
duced and released in 2000, but 
with their burgeoning popular- 
ity, RCA Records signed them 
in 2001. Longwave worked with 

roducer Dave Fridmann (The 
Flaming Lips, MGMT) for their 
second album The Strangest Things 
in 2003. There’s a Fire followed in 
2005 with John Leckie, who has 
produced such legends as John 





DANIEL LITWIN/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Alex Neville chronicles life in the world of 24-hour theater. 


but all the 
were, and 
the direc- 
tors. Christen let 
the writers come 
up, team by team, to 
pick out two props 
for their play, and 
then we non-writ- 
ers broke into four 


there, 
writers 


most of 


groups, one per 
writing team, to 
brainstorm ideas 


with the writers. 


Senior Raphael 
Krut-Landau, who 
let me know that 


he would not at all 
if he 


mind were 
described as being 
bold, heroic and 
handsome in_ this 


article, and I joined 
the writing team of 
junior Eric Levitz and Kathleen 
Hancock. All four of us had 
previous theater experience, 
and we knew one another. Our 
props were the old man’s cane 
and my squirt gun. 

“If you're going to have a 
gun in the play, I think some- 
one should get shot,” I help- 
fully contributed. “We can have 
someone get squirted,” Eric 
said. Kathleen began sketching 
the characters in her notebook. 
Raffi suggested that maybe the 
two characters could be sepa- 
rated brothers, or some other 
relations, who were divided by 
war. A Great War, suggested 
Eric. | added, perhaps less help- 
fully, that the whole play could 
be a wordless martial arts battle 
between a gun- 
fighter and a 
swordsman. 

The writ- 
ers had enough 
ideas to. start 
with, and it was 
getting late, so 
we took off. They 
would have un- 
til 7 a.m. to fin- 
ish their plays, 
and the directors 
would meet at 8 
a.m. The actors 
would arrive 
to audition at 9 
a.m. Imagine, if 
you can, waking 
up before 9 a.m. 
on a Saturday. 
That’s the kind 
of sacrifice we 
were willing to 
make. 

I went back, 
and like a good 
Hopkins stu- 
dent, spent the 


Lennon and Radiohead. 

Unfortunately, a series of un- 
precedented events occured that 
Schiltz jokingly refers to-as a 
time when “I had to get my leg 
removed and our drummer got a 
sex change.” Schlitz’s jokes aside, 
it was actually a string of bad 
luck, tour cancellations, natural 
disasters and a falling out with 
Radio Corporation of America, 
that led the band to take a three- 
year break. 

Schiltz remarked, “We never 
really went away. We were just 
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Freshman Eliza Vasconcelos starred in one of the four plays that comprised the 24-hour theater experiment. 


night studying. I’m not in the 
habit of sleeping much on Fri- 
day nights and was awake until 
2 or 3.a.m. 

The next morning, sunlight 
through my window woke me 
before my alarm could. I got up, 
got dressed and headed to Ein- 
stein’s for a breakfast wrap. 

Food in my hands and hun- 
ger in my stomach, I trudged 
back to Arellano, where Chris- 
ten was waiting with doughnuts 
and orange juice for all. I tried 
several times to steal from her 
the finished scripts so I could 
alter my audition performances 
according to how much J liked 
each play, but Christen is pretty 
sharp and has good reflexes, so 
I gave up after a while and en- 
joyed my breakfast. 

The directors hid away in 
Conference Room B, where they 
decided who would direct each 
play. When they emerged, casting 
began. We filed into the theater, 
got up on stage and read aloud 
selected lines from the scripts. 

I tried sucking up to direc- 
tor Ryan Harrison, whose play 
(about intimate relations and 
the feeling you get when you 
are transformed into a turtle) in- 
trigued me. It didn’t work, and I 
got cast in Eric’s play, with Raffi 
directing. I was cast as Grandpa, 
and Rob Powers would be Tim- 
my, my grandson. 

We spent the day memoriz- 
ing. Raffi gave us good direction 
and feedback after each of our 
readings, letting us know when 
we were capturing the spirit he 
wanted and correcting us when 
we messed up. This period was 
the longest for the actors, but it is 
also the one with the fewest dis- 
tinct memories, because so much 
of that time was just spent memo- 


busy with doing other things for 
a while and weren't quite sure if 
we wanted to make another re- 
cord. We’re all friends and we’d 
all hang out together, so it wasn’t 
like we didn’t see each other ever. 
We just didn’t get enough songs 
together to make a record, until 
we decided to do it.” 

Luckily, they did decide to 
make another album. Released in 
November, Secrets are Sinister is the 
band’s fourth album. Their trade- 
mark atmospheric guitar sound 

SeE LONGWAVE, Pace B5 
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COURTESY OF HTTP://WWWSING365.COM 
After a hiatus, the band Longwave has reunited and released a new album. 


rizing our lines. 

It was like time had been 
scrunched up into a ball for those 
several hours before the perfor- 
mance, and it only un-scrunched 
at around 6 p.m., when it became 
frighteningly apparent to us all 
how soon the performance would 
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Tlistorical American 
icon honored by HSO 


By PAUL HSIAO 
Staff Writer 


Civil war costumes, vibrant 
music and an enthusiastic crowd 
filled Shriver Hall last Sunday 
afternoon for the Hopkins Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s (HSO) per- 
formance of Symphony No.2, An- 
far by Nikolai Rimsky-Korsakov 
and “Songs of Harriet Tubman” 
by Nkeriu Okoye. 

The concert, conducted by 
HSO music director Jed Gaylin, 
was split into two parts, with 
the first half showcasing the 
technical mastery of the orches- 
tra (composed of mostly Hop- 
kins students) and the second 
half featuring soprano Kishna 


| Davis accompanied by the or- 


be. There was a lot of rushing | 


then, a lot of last minute memo- 


rizing and, probably, some silent | 


prayers. 
Christen ordered pizza. Some 
of us ate, and some of us couldn’t 
eat. 
It seemed only a minute later 
that the house opened. The audi- 
ence came and we all went back- 


stage, nervously pacing, whis- | 


pering our lines and setting our 
props, hoping not to screw up. 

Then the lights went down on 
the crowd and up on stage, and 
the first pair of players stepped 
out. We:all listened from behind 
and heard laughter. 

Ten minutes later, the next 
play started. More laughter; a 
good audience. Perhaps the low 
expectations inherent with 24- 
hour theater helped, but I think 
we were doing well. 

Ten more minutes. It was 
time for Rob and I to come out. 
My thoughts stopped when the 
lights came on. Rob said his line, 
and I said mine and the audience 
laughed. That’s when I knew we 
would be OK. From then on, it 
felt right. We knew our lines, and 


the audience even seemed to like | 


us. 

After we left the stage, we 
went around to the audience 
and watched the last play. It 
was the one that Ryan directed. 
When it was done, we rushed 
back on and took our bows. The 
24-Hour Theater Experiment 
had ended. 


| which 


conduction 





chestra. 

Antar is a folk musical telling 
the story of a pre-Islamic ad- 
venturer. The real Antar wrote 
down his stories in poems, 
ultimately converged 
into an epic folk legend written 
by Osip Senkovsky in the 1800s. 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the compos- 
er, was a traveler himself and 
was clearly inspired by Sen- 


| kovsky and Antar’s story, so he 


composed a symphony telling 


| Antar’s story through music. 


The atmosphere of the first 
half of the concert was a quiet 
but intense experience. Gaylin, 
a conductor for the HSO since 
1993, definitely demonstrated 
his leader- 
ship with his 
of 
Sunday’s_per- 
formance. 

The first 
movement of 
Antar started 
slowly, punc- 
tuated with the 
performance 
of the various 


flutists, | par- 
ticularly Karen 
Yanson, the 
principal  flut- 


ist for the or- 
chestra. 

The first 
movement in- 
troduces An- 
tar, and each 
different mu- 
sical motif 
is supposed 
to represent 
a different 
character in 
the story. For 
example, the 


flute-enunciated motif repre- 
sents Gul Nazar, a fairy whom 
Antar falls in love with. Rim- 
sky-Korsakov, a composer of 
the Romantic Era, wrote each 
musical motif to represent an 
idea, theme or character and is 
much more profound than pre- 
vious composers. 

The first movement is im- 
mediately contrasted with the 
second movement featuring the 
brass and percussion of the or- 
chestra. The movement is much 
faster and deeper and the efforts 
of the tubas, played by Randolph 
Harrison and sophomore Sarah 
Knapp. The quick movement is 
supposed to represent violence 
and vengeance, and does so ex- 
quisitely. 

The penultimate movement 
is a mixture of the first and sec- 
ond: The middle voices of the 
orchestra (bassoon, trumpets, 
violins) are more prominently 
featured in the harmony of the 
piece, and the melody is just as 
uplifting as it is foreshadowing. 
The sublime motif, in this case, 
is supposed to represent Antar’s 
love. 

About three quarters of the 
way through the movement, the 
trombones of the pieces, led by 
graduate student Paul Harris, 
have a notable melodic perfor- 


mance. 
Finally, the fourth movement 
See HSO, Pace B4 





_ COURTESY OF SEIDEL ARTIST MANAGEMENT 
Soprano singer Kishna Davis portrayed Harriet Tubman in the 
HSO's performance of arias from a new biographical opera. 

















By ALEX VOCKROTH 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


What has blackmail, sexy pho- 
tographs, a gambling 
and a boatload of Astins? 

It’s JHU Theater's latest pro- 
duction, Sam Shepard’s Simpatico, 
directed by Joe Martin 


scandal 


Che play opens in Cucamon- 
ga, Calif. in the rundown, filthy 
apartment of Vinnie (senior 
Mike Wills), who, judging by 
his drunken and depressed de- 
meanor, has seen better days, 
but not in quite some time. With 
him is the fashionably attired, 
well-groomed Carter (senior 
Scott Morse) 

[he two men reminisce about 
days gone by, from their child- 
hood in ¢ ucamonga to their ven- 
tures in raising thoroughbred 
race horses as adults. Clearly, 
though, these old friends went 
their separate ways some time 
ago, from the stilted way they in- 
teract in this first scene. 

Che action of the play spans 
only two days, but the story 
goes back 15 years, when they 
managed to evade investiga- 
tion into some shady _busi- 
they’d been conducting 
at the races. After that, Vinnie 
became a recluse, and Carter 
high-tailed it to Lexington, Ky. 
and started a family with Rosie 
(Laura Gordon). But now, the 
past has creeped back up on the 
duo: Carter’s being blackmailed 
by his old pal Vinnie over some 
racy pictures. 

From there, what unfolds is a 
tale of two cities, the action shift- 
ing between Cucamonga and 
Lexington, as Shepard conducts 
an intense analysis of the rela- 
tionship among greed, guilt and 
friendship. Along the way we 
meet Simms (Mackenzie Astin), 
a retired racing commissioner 
who was featured prominently 
in the photos Vinnie now holds, 
and Cecilia (junior Lisa Rosin- 
sky), a friend of Vinnie who has 
no idea what a tangled web she’s 
just stumbled into. 

Under Martin’s direction, the 
entire cast performs admirably 
both as individuals and as an en- 
semble. Martin clearly knows his 
actors and his stage, with both 
being used to their full poten- 


ness 

















ARTIST 


Neko Case 


Middle Cyclone 
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The last track of Neko Case’s 
Middle Cyclone is an intense time 
investment; the 31-minute sym- 
phony features a select choral 






Seniors Scott Morse and Mike Wills co-star as estranged friends who “ 


tials. The director uses the entire 
space in any given scene, adding 
vigor and dynamism to Shepard’s 
heavy, complex plot. 

Unfortunately, the actors’ 
movement is somewhat limited 
by the stage design: The stage 
is divided in half, with one half 
representing Cucamonga and 
the other, Kentucky. Most of the 
play takes place on one half of 
the stage or the other while the 
opposite set remains dark. While 
the design is innovative and cer- 
tainly expedites scene changes, 
the drawback is that the cast, di- 
rector and the set itself are lim- 
ited by half in terms of what they 
can do on stage, and at times, the 
split stage resulted in a claustro- 
phobic feel. 

Still, the actors mastered the 
space they did have to use. Ros- 
insky, as the always bewildered 
Cecilia, captures the character's 
naive worldview in a way that is 
humorous rather than grating, 
and Gordon’s boozey, debauched 
Rosie successfully drives the au- 
dience nuts (as the character is 


so thoroughly steeped in its own 
driving motif: She could either cut 
some of the references out or em- 
brace the overload. She made the 
right choice. The album would cer- 
tainly be good with only a couple of 
thunderstorms and sans the gener- 
ous smattering of cyclones. How- 
ever, with the inclusion of them, 
to the point of almost whimsically 
wallowing in them, the album is 
great. 

In the midst of an album so 
concerned with unpredictability, 
her pondering extends to the un- 
predictability of the natural world. 
Case focuses on the question, “In 
the face of the weather, what are 





ensemble con- - 
sisting entirely 
of mating frogs, 
recorded in all 
their chirping, 
bellowing glory 
behind Case's | 
Vermont dairy 
farm. In an inter- | 
view on Nation- 
al Public Radio, 
Case said that 
the somewhat 
bewildering ad- 
dition to an otherwise more 
standard album was included 
because “[they] were sad that 
there were 37 minutes of silence 
at the end of the CD, so [they] 
thought, ‘Let’s put something 
there that’s kind of soothing”” 
Middle Cyclone itself proves 
that, to a certain extent, the al- 
bum is utilitarian in nature. This 
is mainly thanks to the fact that 
its construction mimics its sub- 
ject matter. Every song is useful; 
everything included seems nec- 
essary and valuable. 
It’s easy to pin down the al- 
bum’s conceit. Case has littered 















songs such as 
Animal” and “Magpie 
Morning.” More 

she references storms endlessly, 
singing about a tornado in love - 
on “This Tornado Loves You.” 
She also annoucnes, unconvine- 









Tide” However, with an album 


















— we?” and attempts 
to answer by ges- 
turing at what it is’ 
to be helpless and 
human. 

The beauty of 
Middle Cyclone lies 
—, in how unpredict- 
i) able it is; the album 
¥ closely mimics the 
natural world, soft 
and hard, or some- 
times sweet and 
slow, angry or even 
impossibly pleased with itself. 
It seems almost as if Case was 
just just too good at making her 
point. Middle Cyclone really is, as 
expected, a killer storm. 

— Alexandra Watson 
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JHUT scores big once again with Simpatico Historical American 
s icon honored by HSO 





intended to do) with her flighty 
and flirty attitude. 

For Wills, he is at his best 
when his role calls for a touch 
of the physical: Despite the in- 
tensity of the story, Shepard im- 
bues the play with a substantial 
amount of humor, and Wills 
knows just how to combine the 
two. Who knew we had such a 
fine physical comedian at Hop- 
kins? In one notable moment, 
Vinnie stands on his bed and 
jumps down to the floor, and 
Wills barely makes a sound 
upon impact (he must have 
practiced that!). 

But the true stand-out perfor- 
mances in Simpatico come from 
Morse and Astin. Perhaps rep- 
resenting the conscience of the 
play as a whole, Astin’s Simms is 
an insightful yet hilarious char- 
acter. Astin gives an understated 
performance, delivering some of 
Shepard's best lines, and at the 
same time, garnered the most 
uproarious laughter. 

As the tension builds through 
the play’s seven scenes, no one 


BRITNI CROCKER/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
reunite” over blackmail in JHUT's production of Simpatico. 


ch 


hi 
"Sid 


shows it more than Morse as 
Carter. It’s painful to watch him 
grow more and more desperate 
as he attempts to keep his care- 
fully built life from crumbling 
due to just one mistake. In the 
harrowing final scene, Carter has 
fallen ill, and Morse spends the 
entire 15 or so minutes shaking 
violently, while still delivering 
his dialogue expertly. 
Shepard originally 


wrote 


Simpatico in 1993 as a three-act | 


play, but JHUT performs it in 
just two. Though more conven- 
tional for theater these days, 
the two-act format tends to 


make this play feel exceedingly | 


long, complex and tedious. But 
if you're prepared to sit for a 
while without getting too fidg- 
ety, the production is surely one 
not to miss. 

JHUT’s production of Simpa- 
tico runs through this weekend at 


the Merrick Barn. Showtimes are | 


Friday and Saturday at 8 p.m. and 
Sunday at 2 p.m. To reserve tick- 
ets, call (410) 516-5153 or e-mail 
jhut@jhu.edu. 


NEW VIBRATIONS 





ARTIST 


U2 


ALBUM 


No Line on the 


Horizon 


LABEL 


Interscope Records 
RELEASED 


March 3, 2009 


U2’s 12th studio album, the 
follow-up to 2004’s energetic 
yet somewhat patchy How To 
Dismantle An Atomic Bomb, ends 
up falling somewhere between 
Rolling Stone’s fawning five-star 
review and Pitchfork’s largely 
cynical assessment of the leg- 
endary Dublin rockers. 

Overall, though, No Line On 
The Horizon is a return to form, 
embodying the experimen- 
tal spirit of Pop and Zooropa 
(though with a lot less techno 
and gigantic lemons this time 


reason to listen to it. This applies 
to rock music in particular. 







__ Rock and pop music, even al- 
ternative and indie r 


ie rock, is de- 
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around) and the soaring an- 
thems of beloved Joshua Tree-era 
U2. 

Whether it’s The Edge’s 
chiming, stadium-ready guitar 
sound, Larry Mullen Jr’s driv- 
ing backbeats or Bono taking a 
step back from being a larger- 
than-life rockstar punchline 
with encompassing lyrics and 
rich vocals throughout, this 
disc reiterates why U2 has been 
so treasured since the ‘80s. 

Their songs are catchy yet 
complicated, reveling in mak- 
ing soundscapes (aided by long- 
time collaborators Brian Eno and 
Daniel Lanois) that challenge 
the listener and the band them- 
selves. The instrumentation here 
is refreshingly elaborate and 
still anchored in what makes U2 
familiar and resonant. 

Just check out the rising, 
moody intro to “Magnificent,” 
which finally erupts into a cho- 
rus of guitars and sweeping 
synths. Or listen to the criti- 
cally divisive single “Get On 
Your Boots” with its cheeky 
electronic burbles and chunky 
riffs that back lines like “I don’t 


_ wanna talk about wars between 


film about the passing of salt 
shakers at a dinner table. Such a 
film would not offend people, as 
so many films do, but it would 
not excite or interest them very 
much either. The 
same principle 
applies to music, 


vemo- 


back in’#7Z, 


HSO, From B3 
brings back the flute theme aa 
the first movement mixed with 
Antar’s theme. The movement 
and the first half of the concert 


i > > AD- 
concluded with an earnest af 


plause by the crowd. AX: oe 
After a short intermission, the 
orchestra played what proved to 
be the highlight of the concert, 
“The Songs of Harriet Tubman, 
from an opera composed by 
Nkeiru Okoye. In a way, the sec- 
ond half of the concert pa ralleled 
the first half. Okoye, like Rimsky- 
Korsakov, wrote her music 1n a 
folksy style, but in this case tell- 
ing the true story of Harriet Tub- 
man, the famous slave-turned- 
Underground Railroad operator. 
Okove’s four arias are taken 


from her upcoming opera, The 


| Songs of Harriet Tubman. Okoye, 


to 





| assistant profes- 



















; AT. 
although a New Yorker of Ni 
gerian descent, is no stranger 


Maryland 
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the theme of names, and each 
reflect a different name Tubman 
adopted throughout her life. In 
the first aria, “My Name Is Aya, 
minta,” Okoye introduces the 
audience to the harsh realities of 
a slave’s existence running Par. 
allel to the musings of a youn 
Tubman. The second aria, “My 
Name Is Harriet Now,” details 
the transformation of Aramint, 
into Harriet, framing it as the 
birth of a freedom fighter, high. 
lighted by forceful and passion. 
ate music. 

Okoye occasionally breaks 
character as “narrator,” ang 
by the third aria, “I Am Hap. 
riet Tubman,” she humorously 
chronicles her experience of 
writing Harriet Tubman’s story 
and eventually casting Kishna 
Davis in the role of Tubman, 
Finally, the fourth aria, “I Am 
Moses, the Liberator,” concludes 

Harriet’; 





— she was an 


Tubman, was a 
Marylander. 

However, the 
format of the 
second half of 
the concert was 
very 
from that of the 
first. Okoye and soprano Kishna 
Davis took the stage in costumes 
from the opera, lending a more 
theatrical feel to the concert. 
Before every aria, Okoye also 
“narrated” the story of Tubman, 
giving context and story to the 
music. 

An aria is a long piece fea- 
turing one singer with accom- 
paniment, but the narration 
and background information 
provided by Okoye made the 
audience feel like they were be- 
ing being led through a musical 
book where the story of not only 
Harriet Tubman is being told, 
but also the story of Okoye and 
her efforts of writing music. 
Each of Okoye’s arias invoke 


nations/ Not right now!” 

Meanwhile, songs like the 
slow-burning, almoststilted “Fez 
— Being Born” 


Soprano Kishna 


with a fierce voice, no 
doubt capturing the 
utter passion of the 


character and music. 
different=- 2: sa on aaa 


transforma- 
tion from slave 
to liberator, 


sor at Morgan ; d 

State University Davis bellowed the N Bas 

i ub to say, the au- 
and Senet ees sy gospel tune 

| ject of choice, bluesy Sor} dience was 


floored by the 
performance 
of Kishna Da- 
vis with the 
backing of the 
orchestra. Da- 
vis, a veteran 
of the opera, 
performed remarkably with 
Okoye’s music.. Particularly, in 
Okoye’s third aria, Davis bel- 
lowed the bluesy gospel tune 
with a fierce voice, no doubt 
capturing the utter passion of 
the character and music. 

The Sunday performance of 
the Hopkins Symphony Orches- 
tra was a unique opportunity to 
discover a relatively low profile 
part of campus life. 

With the graceful perfor- 
mance of Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
“Antar” symphony and_ the 


showcase of Okoye’s masterful 
“The Songs of Harriet Tubman,” 
the Hopkins Symphony was a 
warming experience in the win- 
try weather. 







tially cheesy nature of its title 
with that classic Edge guitar 
sound and Bono's sheer ear- 

nestness. 





or the strangely 
lovely chilli- 
ness of “Cedars 
Of Lebanon” 
are miles apart 
from what was 
a by-the-books 
reading of rock 
‘n’ roll on Bomb. 
Penultimate cut 
“Breathe” is an 
instant stand- 
out, most in 








“Unknown 
Cra dl.etr 
veers the 
line between 
mechanized 
and organ- 
ic, weaving 
in textured 
guitars and 
lofty synths 
with garbage 
phrases that 











































line with what- 

ever you'd pin as classic U2. It 
launches out with a shivering 
violin sound before The Edge’s 
ringing guitars kick in. Bono's 
crystal-clear vocals hit the raf- 
ters, drawing you in irrevocably 
as he wails, “Sing your heart 
out/ Sing my heart out/ I’ve 
found grace inside a sound” 

Every U2 hallmark comes to- 
gether on this album: the sonic 
exploration, the irrepressible 
energy, the songs that stick in 
your head and heart. 

Even Bono’s ponderings on 
often trite themes (love, God, 
music itself) sound fresher here 
than they have in awhile. “I 
Know I'll Go Crazy If1 Don’t Go 
Crazy Tonight” belies the poten- 


If the sounds of this album were a 
drink, they'd be a generic brand of 
lemon-lime soda. It goes down too 
smoothly and needs a little burn to 
give people a reason to come back 
to it. 

There are a 
few moments 
that turn out v 
nicely where the 

d seems to 
have thought of 
an interesting 









embody our 
age of tech- 
nology strangely well (“Re- 
start and re-boot yourself” — 
and “Password, you, enter 
here, right now”). 

A new U2 release is noth- 
ing short of a worldwide 
event. Ultimately No Line On 
The Horizon seems to bypass 
both the massive hype and the 
other side’s harsh, immediate 
critiques, emerging instead 
as largely excellent in its own 
right. From start to finish, it 
reaffirms that beneath all the 
Superstardom and _ potential 
for cliché, the band’s human 
heart is still pumping strong, 
and hopefully will be for a 
long while. 

~—Melanie Love 















































Fora calming experience, the 
album would suffice, but there 
are better ways of achieving its 

effect. A walk to a quiet park 
with a book of poetry in hand 
would be one way. If someone. 
is seeking something quiet to 
listen to while doing homework, 
then this album might work. 
The sound is not offensive, 
-and some of these were 
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Longwave tells NL of 
their dive back into music 


LONGWAVE, From B3 


is still prevalent but this time 


around, a sense of restrained chaos 


adds a new dynamic to the record 

After a three-year hiatus, the 
band decided it was time to start 
again after a little cash incentive 
was added. “It wasn’t that we 
didn’t see each other or rite to- 
gether. I was touring with other 
people, working as a guitar play- 
er, and Shannon [Ferguson] and 
[drummer] Jason [Molina] were 
playing together in another band 
that they had started. Whenever 
we'd be in one place, we would 
get together and write songs,” 
Schiltz explained. 

“It's not like we sat down to 
write and record a record. It wasn’t 
that neat and clean. It was more 
like someone said, ‘Hey, if we give 
you this much money, will you 
finish a record?’ We Bai, ‘Yeah, 
we have enough songs. We got 14 
or 15 of them down and recorded, 
and then we picked 10 for the re- 
cord, so it all happened really fast 
at the end when it was time to ac- 
tually get it done.” 

Their hard work certainly paid 
off; this January, 
Longwave head- 
lined their own 
tour. They stopped 
in Baltimore earlier 
this year to play at 
the Ottobar. But it 
wasn’t their first 
experience in Balti- 
more. 


“We've _ played 
both Ottobars. We 
just played last 


month there, and 
we also played back 
in 2000 or 2001 in the 
old Ottobar, which 
was a real s***hole. 
When they put it on 
the schedule again 
for January | looked 
and thought, ‘Oh 
God, why are we 
playing there?’ and 
we got there and it 
was better. It was a 
better s***hole.” 


Longwave has 


CHOOSE CHANGE 


Georgetown University. 


another tour lined up for March 
with their friends Ok Go, with 
whom they have previously 
played. Schiltz looks forward to 
the touring with the other band. 
“We're the kind of friends that 
don’t speak for a year, so when 
we see each other it’s really excit- 
ing for us. It’s nice to see friends. 
We're both still playing. It’s nice to 
see them do well.” 

Longwave is doing pretty well 
themselves, and they 


aretaking 
their return in stride. 


“We never 
Schiltz said. 

Schiltz pondered the question 
for a minute when I asked him if 
he had any closing remarks. “It 
would be fun if you could put 
into the article that our drum- 
mer Jason is the most handsome 
drummer that we've ever had.” 

Whatever they want to call 
their break, Longwave is back, 
and apparently they’ve returned 
with a very attractive drummer. 

Longwave will be performing 
with Ok Go on Saturday at the 
Recher Theatre in Towson. Tick- 
ets are $16 and can be purchased 
at http://www.rechertheatre.com. 


really went away,” 


ea 
ea 
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Longwave has jumpred right back into the music 
scene, touring with Ok Go for the first part of 2009. 


Link yourself into Washington, DC, at 
Georgetown University this summer. 
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more, 
from D.C. 


Rams Head Live! on Friday 
night. The crowd was filled 
with underage concert goers, 
college-age hipsters, middle- 
age business class and ston- 
ers of every age. 

The D.C.-based band was 
advertised on Rams Head 
Livel’s Web site as “perform- 
ing live,” which is something 
one generally assumes when 
purchasing concert tickets. 
However, the structure of 
Thievery Corporation’s music 
makes this an understand- 
ably complicated element. 

It is hard to pin one genre 
to their music. They blend 
reggae, jazz and funk with 
elements from Brazilian 
and Indian music to create a 
unique type of lounge music. 
Although Rob Garza and Eric 
Hilton are the figureheads of 
Thievery, they are not the sole 
contributors. 

In nearly every song, dif- 
ferent artists collaborate with 
the DJs to create music that 
sounds different with every 
song. Collaborators have in- 
cluded everyone from Norah 
Jones to Wayne Coyne of the 
Flaming Lips. 

With each artist comes a 
different style. Garza and 
Hilton provide the common 
thread that links the music, 
making it easily recognizable 
as a product of Thievery Cor- 

















poration. 
Since their 
creation in 


1995, Thievery 
has undergone 









ment that has remained the 
same over the years is their 
use of universal sounds and 
languages, a common theme 
within their music. 

This theme of universality 
is interlinked with their focus 
on currente events. Thievery 
Corporation is __ politically 
aware, with song topics rang- 
ing from the Bush Admin- 
istration to other current 












People hailed from Balti- 
the suburbs and even 
to see Thievery 
Corporation take the stage at 


Last Week Live 


Thievery 





events. Additionally, they have 
played in the Operation Cease- 
fire concert, the goal of which 
was to protest the war in Iraq. 
On Friday night, the stage at 
Rams Head was set up with two 
layers. Garza and Hilton’s DJ 
equipment were front and cen- 
ter on the top level, surrounded 
by a multitude of percussion 
instruments. 
The two screens 
(one was behind 
them, the other 
in front of them, 


many changes, aesthetically 
but their music . blocking _ their 
has retained Corportation equipment) 
its unique played trippy, 
style. One ele- technicolor im- 


ages to correlate with the songs. 
On the lower level, band ‘collab- 
orators played the saxophone, 
trumpet, bass guitar and even 
a sitar. 

With every song, a different 
vocalist appeared on stage. It 
was remarkable how many dif- 
ferent people who have collabo- 
rated with Thievery Corpora- 
tion managed to perform at the 
concert. Even when it seemed 
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as if no more performers could 
have possibly fit backstage, a 
new one appeared. 

The men in the crowd were 
particularly enthused each 
time a female singer took the 
stage. Although each woman 
who sang had a different style 
from the one prior, they were 
all dressed provocatively and 
danced seductively. 

The majority of the songs 
were from their most recent al- 
bum, Radio Retaliation, released 
in September 2008. However, 
they managed to incorporate 
quite a few songs from their 
older albums, including fan-fa- 
vorite “Lebanese Blonde.” 

“Lebanese Blonde” is prob- 
ably the most familiar song 
to non-Thievery fans, as it has 
made an appearance in recent 
pop culture. In Garden State, the 
“cool indie film” of 2004, the 
song was played during a scene 
featuring the stars Zach Braff 
and Natalie Portman walking 
in slow-motion. 

Whether attendees were avid 
fans or just there to dance, the 
concert was worth the fairly 





COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWDAYLIFE.COM 
Founders Rob Garza and Eric Hilton DJ, while collaborators provide the instrumentals and vocal talent for Thievery Corporation. 


steep price. Every song was 
played with a vivacity that 
made every member of the 
crowd feel the need to move, 
whether it was a simple head 
bob or something a little more 
aerobic. This was probably 
due to the fact that each vo- 
calist performed a handful of 
times, so every time one took | 
the stage, there was a renewed 
sense of life. 

In certain songs, the bass 
was incredibly powerful. The 
thud was probably even felt 
by the people standing on the 
rafters two levels above the 
stage. | 

For every genre of music, 
concerts have a different at- 
mospheres; some are full of 
sweat-covered people gyrat- 
ing while others are full of 
headbangers surrounding the 
sometimes dangerous mosh 
pit. Thievery Corporation's 
concert had an atmosphere 
not unlike the music they 
make: varied and impossible 
to group under one category. 





— Christina Warner 








One isn't a lonely number in the music business 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


It is much more common for 
musical artists to leave the band 
that made them famous than for 
them to rejoin said band. The mu- 
sic world is in constant flux from 
these changes; talent is given the 
opportunity to be stunted or ex- 
panded, while tabloids are given 
fodder with the drama, or lack 
thereof, surrounding these situa- 
tions. 

One of the earliest examples 
of this is The Beatles. After their 
breakup in 1970, each of the four 
members embarked on successful 
solo careers. John Lennon, George 
Harrison, Ringo Starr and Paul 
McCartney each continued to be 
household names despite their 
lack of affiliation with the Liver- 
pool band. However, their success 
may be more attributed to the pre- 
vious fame of The Beatles. 

Beyonce Knowles has been one 
of the more successful individuals 
who has gone solo. Unlike ex-Des- 
tiny’s Child member Kelly Row- 
land, Knowles’s solo career sky- 
rocketed her to even more fame. 
With hits like “Crazy in Love” and 
“Single Ladies,’ Knowles solo ca- 
reer was far more profitable than 


her one with Destiny's Child. 

However, in 2004, the group 
did reunite to record Destiny Ful- 
filled. Not surprisingly, that album 
didn’t make much of an impact on 
the public. The only thing people 
remember from the brief period 
when they were reunited is when 
Michelle Williams wiped out on 
stage and the other two mem- 
bers kept on dancing. Recently, 
Knowles has decided her name 
could use an extra dose of diva, 
and released a new album in 2008, 
I Am... Sasha Fierce, and her new 
choice of a pseudonym. 

Most recently, Jenny Lewis (for- 
mer frontwoman of Rilo Kiley) 
made the transition to a solo career. 
In 2006, she dabbled without the 
influence of Rilo Kiley, releasing 
the album Rabbit Fur Coat with vo- 
cal backings by the Watson Twins. 
However, the following year, she 
and Rilo Kiley released Under the 
Blacklight, a more dance-oriented 
album. 

Jenny Lewis achieved wide- 
spread indie fame through her 
work with Rilo Kiley. Songs such 
as “Sex vs. Romance” and “Por- 
tions for Foxes” garnered much 
respect for the quartet. When Lew- 
is announced the upcoming. re- 
lease of a completely solo LP, Acid 





COURTESY OF HTTP;/WWWNODOUBT.COM 
After experimenting with a solo career, Gwen Stefani returns to ska band, No Doubt. 





Tongue, the anticipation (largely 
among Rilo Kiley fans) grew high. 
However, although most critical 
response for this psychedelie fla- 
vored album was favorable, there 
was something lacking. 

In some instances, it’s hard to 
remember an artist's previous af- 
filiation because their fame has 
so far surpassed their previous 
career. A great example is Justin 
Timberlake. It’s hard to believe 
that although he only has two solo 
albums under his belt, Justified 
and Future Love/ Sex Sounds, that 
he has sold more than 18 million 
albums worldwide. This doesn’t 
even count the 50 million sold as a 
member of ‘N Sync. 

Timberlake was one of the two 
main singers of ‘N Sync, a typi- 
cal product of the ‘90s. Perhaps 
the only other remarkable thing 
spawned from that band was 
when Lance Bass came out in 2006. 
Since leaving ‘N Sync, Timberlake 
has continued taking on the world, 
from film to fashion to the restau- 
rant business. 

It is also important to remem- 
ber those who return to their roots. 
Most recently, Grammy award- 
winning band, No Doubt, an- 
nounced their plans for a reunion 
and will begin to tour the summer 
of this year. 

Frontwoman Gwen Stefani 
found greener pastures in 2004 
when she released her first solo al- 
bum, Love. Angel. Music. Baby. With 
the more pop-based music and an 
insane amount of references to the 
Japanese Harajuku culture, Stefani 
maintained a solid position in the 
spotlight. 

However, for true No Doubt 
fans, songs like “Hollaback Girl” 
could not even be compared to No 
Doubt’s “Don’t Speak.” Luckily, 
this isn’t merely a reunion tour. In 
2010, No Doubt will release a new 
album — the first since 2001. 

One should always consider a 
solo artist in relation to his or her 
previous work. After all, it is this 
prior work that shapes their cur- 
rent work. Ultimately, though, it is 
their talent that truly determines 
whether their experiences have 
shaped them into successful art- 

ists or those whose albums will 
quickly make their way to the dis- 
count bin. 
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The pride of Baltimore is culture? 


he Baltimore 
Company 
tunately left the build- 
Nothing 

more appropriate for 
the maiden ‘Being 
Baltimorean” than the topic of la- 


Opera 
has unfor- 


ing seems 


voyage of 
menting the loss of the Baltimore 
Opera Company (BOC) 

Apparently, this happened in 
December and | have just discov- 
ered the news. The first aspect 
of Baltimorean 


living: high- 
brow takes a 
back seat to 
lowbrow 


[ would have 
imme- 
diately if monster truck shows no 
longer occurred at First Mariner 
Arena. It is a tragedy to see such 
a great opera company file for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy. 

All right, fine. 
The only operas 
I've seen in my life 
were produced by 


known 


Being Baltimorean 


— = 


New Orleans, Philadelphia and 
Minneapolis. They all say pretty 
much the same thing. OK, I get 
it: A lot of places in this country 
have more culture than Balti- 
more. 

It’s true. Baltimore does not 
boast the strongest highbrow 
culture. We only have two major 
art museums (For those of you 
who are thinking of the other 
three, notice that I wrote “ma- 

jor”). Neither 
Ferrante of them are 

the MoMA, 
or the Gug- 
genheim or 
the Met. 

Baltimore 
doesn’t have Broadway, well, not 
like New York Broadway. We 
have Center Stage, the Everyman 
Theatre and various others that 
one has to really search for. 





take place in Baltimore in years, 
Hairspray, wasn’t even filmed 
here. Apparently, despite Balti- 
more’s tax incentives for the film 
industry, Toronto was cheaper. 

Yes, Baltimore has The Wire, a 
show that has scared more people 
into staying away from this city 
than it has incited them to solve 
the city’s problems. And yes, Bal- 
timore has a lot of violence, drug 
trafficking and corruption. 

The thing to remember, 
though, is that Baltimore is try- 
ing. In Mount Vernon, tasty res- 
taurants line Charles Street on 
either side. The newly minted 
Harbor East is shaping up to be 
the yuppie hotspot of the city, 
replete with its own set of delec- 
table dining locales. 

Station North, formerly 
Charles North, is thriving off of 
artists’ despair and pain as the 
Baltimore 
Art Dis- 
trict. In the 
same area, 








the BOC, and so the Charles 
I've only seen two. Theatre 
Still, for a city that hosts the 
has very little Maryland 
culture to begin Film Festi- 
with, losing the val every 
BOC is like losing summer. 
a cultural eye. Se read- 
The two operas Lo ers of the 
I did see were News-Let- 
spectacular pro- ter, do not 
ductions and the for sa ke 
singers performed Baltimore 
tremendously. | because it 
laughed, I cried, does not 
but still preserved ——— ss : = 2 compare. 
my aeciilinn ANNE FABER/GRAPHICSEDITOR Yes, New 
ity by punching Yorkers, 


a random person. What? He was 
old and his cane crushed my foot. 
He deserved that sucker punch. 

The worst part about the BOC’s 
bankruptcy filing is the loss of 
culture in Baltimore. I’ve talked 
to a lot of Hopkins students about 
Baltimore in comparison to other 
cities. 

They come from New York, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Houston, 


While Charm City has good 
food, it isn’t the leader in culi- 
nary cabarets. Let’s face it; the 
only chef to represent Baltimore 
in Top Chef got cut in the second 
episode. 

Fashion in Baltimore is com- 
posed of dickies for the trouba- 
dours and oversized shirts and 
jean shorts for the dealers. 

The only renowned movie to 


ompiledd gear se lie 


Ts next couple of weeks — 


will be difficult ones to ‘ge 
through. Here are some upbeat 
songs to help ease the pain. _ 
‘1.Smile-VitaminC 
This song really does make you 
want to put a smile on your face 
place, it does! 
2, Smile- Lily Allen | 


but just as fun and uplifting to 


sing. Especially for all those bit- _ 
yours a good mood every 


ter ladies out there. 


3. Going the Distance- Cake 
Because going the full distance 


until break can feel like “Bowel- 


Even if you have never met 
this girl, there is a pretty good 
chance you have heard her 
laugh from a mile away! Her 
name is Annie Griffioen and 
her laugh is priceless. It is no 
wonder in high school she was 
voted “best laugh,” something 
she is truly proud of. Her laugh 
is very loud and distinctive, a 
cross between the Nanny and a 
dolphin. Although Annie may 
be infamous for her laugh, there 
is, of course, much more to this 
hooter. She describes herself as 
an adorable, fun-loving, flirty, 

goofy and genuine girl who 
tries to be a true friend and 


tive song i 


Got- Sublime oo 
doubt the most posi 


at 


ithout a 


know the Jay-Z remix, I prefer the 


original. You may not know what 


| Sublime’s repertoire, 
this song makes you appreciate — 
life Anddalmations. 
and make the world a better rr 
-~-—~—ss«&S. Munndian To Bach Ke (Knight 
_ Rider Remix)- PunjabiMC  — P 
__ While some people may only — 
More cynical than the previous, _ 


San Franciscans, Seattlites, Hous- 
tonians, New Orleanians, Phila- 
delphians and Minneapolitans, I 
write to you. Instead of lament- 
ing the lack of culture, be a part 
of Baltimore’s climb to cultural 
heights. 

And remember, Baltimore has 
something no other city in the 
world can claim. Baltimore will 
always have crabs. 


shaking earthquakes of do bt 
poe Eetapee ne 


j ckson 
Isn't this what 


ant to do? 


he’s saying, but this song will put 





tivities, such as being the director 
of philanthropy for the Alpha Phi 
Sorority, volunteering at Baltimore 
Rescue Mission Clinic where she 
works with a licensed physician to 
help diagnose and treat homeless 


Yes, a laugh the entire campus 
can hear, so a sense of humor is a 
must! She likes guys with a little 
meat on them, and they must be 
goal-oriented. Patience, a nice 
smile and the ability to look into 


her eyes while holding a conver- 
_ sation are all plusses as well. An-- 


nie is notinto guys who have hair 


_ that looks better than hers, Like 
__all girls, she does not care for liars 


or cheaters, so just don't bother if 
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Justin Dubin 
Junior 


the beach and sadly, studying the 
library, but that is not by choice. 
Some of the things he enjoys do- 
ing in his free time are walking 
around Greenmount and going, 
to the thrift shops, like Goodwill, 


Do you want to party like a 
rockstar with this Pike brother? 
Then Justin Dubin is the guy 
for you! He describes himself 
as a very extroverted person 
who is not afraid to talk with 
anyone. Justin has a very open 
mind and is always willing to 
laugh and have a good time. 
Besides being a brother at Pi 
Kappa Epsilon, Justin enjoys 
cooking, exercising and watch- 
ing films. His favorite movie is 
Cool Hand Luke. | don’t know la- 
dies, he can cook and has good 
taste in movies — sounding too 
good to be true yet? Another 


rains 








interesting tidbit you should 
know about Justin is that he 
enjoys walking around in his 
underwear when he is in his 
room, because he finds it really 
comfortable. (Now I am sure 
you all want to know where he 
lives.) Hold your horses, I am 
not done yet! He likes listening 
to Mark Meadows, “A Child is 
Born,” eating sushi and watch- 
ing Anthony Bourdain’s No 
Reservations. 

You can find Justin at the 
athletic center working out, the 
lacrosse field catching a game, 
on a nice day hanging out on 





COURTESY OF JUSTIN DUBIN 


where he finds cool stuff like al- 
bums and vintage suits. Justin 
also likes going to Little Italy for 
some good Italian food when he 
gets a chance, and on the week- 
ends he goes downtown to areas 
like Fells Point and Federal Hill 
where he frequents the Stalking 
Horse (a particular favorite of 
his). 

So now to the important stuff. 
Justin looks for a girl with a great 
smile, a good sense of humor 
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and who is not afraid to Jay 
at anything. He is not into irks 
who are really vain and too 
self-conscious. The perfect first 
date scenario would be the clas. 
sic dinner and a movie. Th 
would go for a delicious dinng, 
at Fogo de Chaos and then Bo 
to a movie. 

Sounds like a keeper, doesn‘ 
he, girls? When asked who 
would play him in a movie, he 
replied that it would have to be 
Seth Rogan. Justin said that cra. 
zy things happen to him, ang 
Seth would make them beliey. 
able. For instance, a month ago 
he was pulled over and given a 
$140 ticket for driving in the left 
lane too long! (No idea that was 
even illegal!) 

If you are wondering why 
you have not yet seen this fun. 
ny guy who likes to party, it js 
probably that he was studying 
abroad last semester in Edin. 
burgh, Scotland. But now he 
is back, more cultured and 
worldly than before, and trust 
me, my single lady friends, this 
one won't be on the market for 
long! 


— Rachel Epstein 





Things To Do In Th 


1. HAVE A SNOWBALL FIGHT 


in the snow 


aa 


Snow 


with your pee 


: Rd 
ure a girl) ey a 
(extra points at ye geen \ | 
Fa ~~ 
4. Slip on ice, hurt yourself, sue the school 3 
for keeping classes running without properly y 


shoveling campus. 





5, Make sno-cones! 
Just make sur 


“@ 


6. See how many coats you can: 


7. Sled down the hill by Bloom 





9. Build a fort. “2 
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Aries: (March 21 - April 19) 

Wear something cute this week 
and somebody tall, dark and hand- 
some may take notice. Or you'll just 
be ignored but still be cute. 


Taurus: (April 20 - May 20) 
Rainboots look a little silly, but 
they come in really cute patterns. 
And wearing them in rain and 
snow saves your life, 


Gemini: (May 21 - June 20) 

In life, we must make Sacrifices. 
This week, sacrifice sleep. Time 
sleptis time wasted. You're too busy 
to waste time catching Zs any Way. 


Cancer: (June 21 - July 22) 

The entire world is watching ou. 
So don’t do anything stupid. So 
don’t be yourself. So, essentially, 
don’t leave the house this week. 


Leo: (July 23 - sug. 22) 
a 


Snow is falling all around, mean- 
ing it’s cold out. So please dress 


appropriately, boys. Shorts are not 
proper winter-wear. 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

en you were a child, you were 
really difficult, weren't you? Well, 
things haven’t changed much, so 
give your friends a break, will ya? 


e the snow yo 


(News-Letter not liable should it tay 


u use is still white 











mberg, preferably with 
_ FFC trays, but cardboard boxes from care Packages 





<<“ 


i be 
10. Stay inside where it's warm, and watch the snow fall, 


Libra: (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 

opkins is a stressful place. Blow 
off some steam this week in the 
Aus} Or in the bedroom. You'll 
thank me. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 
Doesn't this weather totally bum 
you out? Make plans to go some- 
where warm over break so you're 
not stuck in this freezer, 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 

Bother you much when people 
chew loudly when you're trying to 
pai Yea, me too, so please stop 


Capricorn: (Dec, 23 - Jan. 19) 

To live a week at Hopkins is to live 
a year anywhere else. While tell- 
ing yourself this, finish two pa- 
pers and a lab report. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 - Feb. 18) 
Cancel all your plans tonight. A 
PR ean stranger is going to 
ask you out out a the blue. Wear 
your sexiest outfit. 


Pisces: (Feb. 19 - March 20) 
asses can seem really long if the 
oe is really boring. Sh 
S by bringing your computer. E- 
mail makes time tly. # 
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WHAT ARE YALE, HARD. 
VARD, BROWN, AND 
PRINCETON DOING 


THEY WANT TO KNOW IF \__ 
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WELL THEN SO 
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Pun Intended By Saumya Gurbani 


Sick of the fact that his sneakers just weren’t built for snowy weather, 
he threw them out the window, singing, 


“Shoe fly, don’t bother me...” 





Sudoku: Really Easy Sudoku: Really Hard 





The Stranger By Ruchee Shrestha 








| Third Person Objective 


He it's a blizzard ! 


Wve we getting the = [i 
Sd Oey 





7 Uh... when 
hell freezes 
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Well it hasn't 
frozen yer 


net 


KIC. 


Ubermensch Found Stuck 
in Tree; Towson people 
dedicated to bureaucracy 


nvestigators have now 

positively identified the 

seemingly superior human 

being who was found last 

Wednesday night to be an 
tibermensch by the name of Fred 
(he was identified as such due to 
his seemingly superior dental re- 
cords and his rather overgrown 
mustache, apparently named Jo- 
nah, according to its own dental 
records). 

The case first came to the at- 
tention of the sleepy people of 
Hollows Hill when the fire de- 
partment was called after a lo- 
cal citizen, Timothy Malgerie, 
called the police after he ob- 
served “something hairy” hid- 
ing in the tree. To the surprise 
of fire chief William P. Higgins, 
he certainly did not find a gar- 
den variety feline hiding in the 
tree. 

“There was a man there — a 
man. A big hairy man with a 
mustache,” he said, as he was 
being escorted into his padded 
room at the local sanitarium. “So, 
so hairy.” 

As the afternoon became 
evening and fire chief Higgins’s 
reason became overcooked spa- 
ghetti, more and more townsfolk 
began gathering around the tree, 
wondering what could be done 
and what was so damn hairy up 
there. 

"The kids were confused, 
real confused,” homemaker 
Sally Jensen said. “I was also 
confused, real confused. I 
would describe the whole situa- 
tion as really confusing; I think 
the kids would 


This is a big one for all of us. 


Q: People all around Hol- 
lows Hill are relying on you to 
take this behemoth down. 


A: They are? 

Q: Yes. 

A: Are you sure? 

Q: Yes, yes I’m quite sure. 


A: I need to take this “behe- 
moth’ down? 


Q: Yes, yes you do. 
A: It’s a cat right, isn’t it? 
Q: Yes, I think so. 


J: Shut up both of you! It’s 
time. 


As my brilliant interview no 
doubt shows, Mr. Malgerie was 
nervous, very nervous — one 
might say filled with nerves, 
or nervy, that he constituted a 
class half filled with nerviness. 


Jj; Will you hurry it up al- 
ready? I’ve got to send an e- 
mail. 


A: Alright, alright. 


Eh ehm.. . As I was say- 
ing! Mr. Malgerie was about to 
make the call when, yes, that’s 
right, bureaucracy stuck again, 
this time in the form of a light- 

ning bolt: one 


too.” (Bobb oe that eliminated 
and onrney jere)y Bremer every __ single 
Jansen, “the f K [ person in suc- 
kids, o--.coulde Kierkegaar d's 5 mile cession for the 


not be reached 

for comment, as they currently 
have no grasp of the English 
language.) 

Following three weeks of bu- 
reaucratic messiness in which 
the results of the fire chief elec- 
tion were heavily disputed, an- 
other phone call was staged so 
that the new chief could come 
and deal with the situation. Un- 
fortunately, a 14th recall was 
called just as he was ascending 
the ladder. One of his funnier 
fellow fire fighters decided to 
“make a funny” and kick the 
ladder out from under him. This 
concluded the recount. 

So, the following evening 
another phone call was staged 
— | had an opportunity to speak 
with Mr. Malgerie before his big 
moment: 


Q: Mr. Malgerie, how are you 
feeling? 
A: I'm nervous, I’m nervious. 


By B. G. Warner 


chief of the 
fire department. At this point, 
something simply amazing 
happened... 

“I wasjust sitting there, being 
confused with my kids; pray- 
ing for bureaucracy to feel bet- 
ter — you see she’s been down 
with a cold recently — when all 
of a sudden he, well he sort of, 
bom... 

The word that our lovely 
homemaker was looking for 
is “jump.” Fred jumped, and 
shouted “Why oh why, this level 
of intelligence is just too painful 
when faced with having to deal 
with such incredible dedication 
to stupidity and bureaucracy. 
At least the first one has its mer- 
its.” (Needless to say, Fred was 
one hell of a jumper.) 

Fred leaves behind several 
hundred volumes of Kantian 
literature, finely chopped with 
a hint of romesmary and his 
mustache Jonah. 
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By ANUM AZAM 


Special Editions Editor 


How do young cells decide 
what they want to be when they 
grow up? The biological process 
of cellular differentiation is a 
critical moment in the develop- 
ment of a tissue, during which 
less specialized cells become 
more specialized and undergo 
changes in size and shape, as 
well as in membrane charge and 
metabolic activity. 

Cellular differentiation is 
largely controlled by changes in 
gene regulation patterns — that 
is, cells begin expressing differ- 
ent genes — which is controlled 
by numerous cell signaling path- 
ways. But researchers are uncov- 
ering external, nano-scale meth- 
ods for predicting and possibly 
changing cell fate. 

In a recent publication in the 
journal Biomaterials, Hopkins 
researchers Gregory  Christo- 
pherson, Hongjung Song and 
Hai-Quan Mao collaboratively 
showed the influence of the fi- 
ber diameter of electrospun sub- 
strates on neural stem/progeni- 
tor cell (NSC) differentiation and 
proliferation. NSCs can turn into 
almost any cell in the nervous 
system, depending on the condi- 
tions they are exposed to. 

By imposing different bio- 
chemical and topological condi- 
tions on the cells by changing the 
electrospun substrate, they found 
that NSC differentiation and pro- 
liferation could be guided and 
predicted. 

The substrate that the team 
used was laminin-coated electro- 
spun Polyethersulfone (PES) in 
fiber meshes, with average fiber 
diameters of 283 to 1,452 nano- 
meters. This is about the size of a 
chromosome. 

It is important to use a protein 
like laminin to adhere to the sub- 
strate and “disguise” it before it 
is exposed to cells, because cells 
prefer to attach to proteins and 
don’t stick to polymers. Addi- 
tionally, the study necessitated 
the use of three-dimensional 
(3D) fibers, as opposed to a flat 
substrate. 

“We chose laminin because 
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it is the main adhesion protein 
used for neural stem cell culture. 
Laminin is a key component of 
the naturally occuring basement 
membrane and is the most ef- 
ficient molecule for mediating 
NSC adhesion for in vitro culture, 
so [it] was an obvious choice,” 
Christopherson said. 

Electrospinning is a straight- 
forward method for making 
nanoscale fibrous substrates. It 
involves the use of an electrical 
charge for drawing fine fibers 
from a liquid. When a high volt- 
age is applied to the liquid, it 
becomes charged and stretches 
due to the balance between elec- 
trostatic repulsion and surface 
tension. 

“The PES system is a very sta- 
ble and easily tailorable polymer 
system for electrospinning and is 
non-degradable, which is desir- 
able for in vitro culture (obviously 
not suitable for implantation or in 
vivo study). 

There are many types of fi- 
brous membranes in the body, so 
using laminin-coated electros- 


pun fibers was our best attempt 
at creating an ex vivo system for 
studying the effect of topograph- 
ical cues in rat neural stem cell 
culture,” Christopherson said. 

The rat NSCs that the re- 
searchers used for cell culture 
on the fibers met different fates 
depending on the types of fibers 
they used, both in cell morpholo- 
gy (how the cells are shaped) and 
in fate-specification. In typical 
lab conditions (which are 2D), the 
NSCs would form a mix of neural 
cells with various functions. 

In this case, when the fiber 
diameter was small (about 273 
nm), cells preferentially formed 
oligodendrocytes, a variety of 
neuroglia or neural support cells. 
However, on fiber meshes with 
larger diameters (749 or 1,452 
nm), cells usually differentiated 
into neurons. Christopherson at- 
tributed this phenomenon to the 
nature of cell interaction with the 
substrate. 

“The cell interaction with the 
substrate is much different for 
each fiber size, which is also dif- 


(Clinical tests can spot genetic disease early 


By DEANNA CHIECO 
Staff Writer 


There is a simple genetic test 
that will tell you if you are a car- 
rier of the genetic mutation that 
causes Huntington’s Disease 
(HD). There is a 50 percent chance 
that a child will have the gene if 
one of the parents has HD — and 
if you have the mutation, there 
is a virtually 100 percent chance 
you will develop the disease. 

This neurodegenerative dis- 
ease leads to psychomotor symp- 
toms once disease progression 
begins around middle age. The 
disease is inevitably fatal within 
a few years. 

However, several scientists, 
including Jason Brandt at the 
School of Medicine, are investi- 
gating whether there are preclini- 
cal symptoms that can be used to 
diagnose when an HD carrrier is 
close to the onset of the disease, 
in hopes of eventually being able 
to intervene before the onset of 
symptoms. 

Brandt has been following HD 
patients as well as carriers of the 
disease in a longitudinal study 
that began in 1987. Because he 

observes the symptoms of a pa- 
tient over an extended period of 
time, his research contains data 
of people before as well as after 
the disease onset. 

With extensive neuropsycho- 
logical testing of patients, Brandt 
and colleages were able to pub- 


lish in a recent Journal of Neuro- — 


psychiatry article that there might 
be slight cognitive deficits as car- 
riers approach the age of onset of 
the disease. 
HD is usually defined in terms 
of its motor deficits; however, a 
patient’s cognitive and emotion- 
al capabilites are also affected. 
While it is easy to determine if 
one is a carrier and will have HD 
through a genetic test, it is more 
difficult to determine when that 
person might exhibit symptoms 
of HD. ; 
In previous studies, Brandt 
used an estimated age of onset, a 
relatively accurate measure that 


e 





is based on length of the nucleo- 
tide repeat in the gene as well as 
the parent's age of onset, to pre- 
dict how far patients were from 
showing symptoms. 

However, the advantage of 
a longitudinal study, with over 
200 participants, is that the ac- 
tual age of disease onset can be 
recorded as patients are followed 
over time. “It provides an incred- 
ible opportunity to study the 
evolution of the disease in a per- 
son,” Brandt said. “You can look 
at the unfolding of a dementia 
syndrome, which you can’t do in 
a lot of other conditions.” 

Within previous _ studies, 
Brandt and colleagues have not 
been able to find any cogni- 
tive differences between people 
known to have the HD mutation 
and a control group without the 
mutation. 

“People have shown in our 
own center that there are changes 
on MRI brain scans in the basal 
ganglia that precede the disease 
onset by a certain amount of 
time. So we can see changes on 
the scans, the question is if can 
we see the changes in the people 
and if there are any early indica- 
tors,” Brandt said. 

In carriers of the Huntington’s 
mutation, the MRI scans reveal 
a reduction in size before clini- 
cal symptoms appear, in the pu- 
tamen and caudate, which are 
two regions of the basal ganglia. 
While the putamen is mostly in- 
volved with motor control, the 
caudate has several connections 
to cognitive processing areas. 

In this recent study, Brandt 
showed that a cohort of early con- 
verters, or people who exhibited 
HD symptoms a short time af- 
ter their baseline measurements 
were taken, differed on the Wis- 
consin Card Sorting Test from the 
late converters, or people farther 
from age of onset. 

The Wisconsin Card Sorting 


Test is a measure of cognitive 
functioning that is sensitive to 


the functioning of the basal gan- 
glia and prefrontal cortex. The 
test can pick up subtle differ- 


ences in the functioning of these 
brain regions. 

“When we take people who 
have the mutation and who are 
estimated to be close to onset of 
the disease, we begin to see some 
deficits in cognitive functioning 
and especially in psychomotor 
skills,” Brandt said. 

It is not clear why this par- 
ticular test shows a difference in 
cognitive functioning whereas 
other neuropsychological tests 
did not show any differences be- 
tween the early and late groups. 
Brandt is working on more sen- 
sitive techniques to show early 
indicators of cognitive or motor 
deficits. 

Brandt recognizes that evi- 
dence of early deficits in the dis- 
ease carrier might have clinical 
implications as well. “I think it 
is widely believed that interven- 
tions will work better in early 
stages of the disease rather than 
later stages, and preferably pres- 
ymptomatically.” 

“If you have someone who is 
showing mild cognitive or motor 
changes, who is not yet diagnos- 
able to the casual observer, then 
this might be the place to inter- 
vene,” Brandt said. 

Presymptomatic deficits could 
allow therapeutic drug treat- 
ments to be used before the actu- 
al disease onset. By the time the 
major symptoms of Huntington’s 
appear, many cells are already 
dead. Many experts believe the 
key to treatment is to do it early. 

This longitudinal study of HD 
patients is just one of the projects 
on which Brandt is working. His 
larger research goals are to study 
early indicators of neurodegen- 
erative diseases. In diseases such 
as Alzheimer’s, it is more difficult 
to identify at-risk patients. ; 

Huntington’s Disease is 
unique because all carriers can 
be identified by a genetic test 
and their preclinical symptoms 

can be measured. This creates a 
possibility of therapeutic drug 
intervention if specific deficits 
are observed in the years prior to 
. onset. 





ferent from a 2D surface. Cells 
align longitudinally along single 
fibers if the diameter is large 
enough, whereas they stretch 
thin among several fibers if they 
are of a smaller diameter. The 
mechanisms dictating how this 
directs the cell differentiation 
still need to be worked out but 
appear to result from the contact 
guidance offered by the underly- 
ing fiber matrix,” he said. 

The team ran into minor prob- 
lems working with the electro- 
spun fiber meshes during the 
research, which are tougher to 
work with than petri dishes or 
flasks unless one has had prac- 
tice. Christopherson attributed 
hindrances mainly to the optical 
properties of the fibers. 

“They are not optically trans- 
parent, so it’s more difficult to 
monitor the cell’s development 
through a light microscope. It can 
also be difficult to run certain as- 
says because of the fiber network 
impeding or scattering light nor- 


mally used for quantification, | 
either limiting some things we | 


can do or causing us to be more 
creative,” he said. 

Clearly, this work is both intel- 
lectually intriguing and useful for 
clinical applications. Although 
much more work needs to be done 
to understand the cell signaling 
pathways and cellular mecha- 
nisms to understand why fiber 
diameter influences cell fate, from 
the point of the cell, the work can 
be used in development of studies 
focusing on human beings. 

“We need to start unravelling 
the mechanisms that control why 
the cell fate is different on a fi- 
ber versus 2D substrate, as well 
as test further combinations of 
biochemical and_ topographical 
cues, some of which are currently 
underway; it’s great that we see 
a difference, but what is actu- 
ally occuring in the cell reorga- 
nization or internal signaling to 
induce it? That information can 
help our understanding of cell 
differentiation, as well as pos- 
sible ways to enhance or further 
control the cell behavior,” Chris- 





topherson said. 
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new brain tumor pathway 


By NEIL NEUMANN 


| Staff Writer 


Glioblastoma multiforme is a 
rare but aggressive brain cancer, 
accounting for nearly half of all 
primary brain tumor cases in the 
United States. Typically, patients 
who receive no treatments suc- 
cumb to the disease within three 
months of a diagnosis. 

Only five percent of patients 
survive for more than three years 
and a staggering one in every 
5,000 patients lives for more than 
a decade. 

Aimed at improving medical 
treatments for the disease, a team 
of researchers led by Gregory 
Riggins from the School of Medi- 
cine conducted a study looking at 
novel drug treatments. 

Upon doing an initial screen in 
vitro for compounds that slow the 
growth of the cancer cells, one 
drug emerged above the rest as 
a potential candidate for further 
study. This compound, called 
A-443654, acts by inhibiting a 
well-known pathway common to 
brain cancers. 

The pathway involved the up- 
regulation of Akt, also known 
as protein kinase B. This protein 
acts by slowing down the rate of 
programmed cell death, called 
apoptosis, and also increases the 
rate of growth for cells. This pro- 
tein pathway is ideal for cancers 
because it stops the cells from dy- 
ing, and it increases their growth 
rate in the process. 

By inhibiting this protein, the 
cancer cells should have reduced 
growth and increased apoptosis 
— exactly the results found by 
the researchers. Compared to 
normal cells, the glioblastoma 
multiforme cells had inhibited 
growth and increased rates of 
apoptosis. 


Also, compared to other po- 
tential drug candidates and 
modified versions of the ideal 
drug, A-443654 performed the 
best, showcasing its ability as a 
potential therapeutic drug. 

Not only does the drug work 
on glioblastoma multiforme, but 
it also inhibits growth in glio- 
blastoma multiforme stem-like 
cells (GLSC), also known as can- 
cer stem cells. 

A current hypothesis in the 
cancer field is that some, if not 
most, cancers originate from a 
cancer stem cell capable of creat- 
ing the entire tumor. These cancer 
stem cells have similar properties 
to normal stem cells in that they 
can self-renew and create the 
cells that constitute the tumor. 

This hypothesis may also ac- 
count for the resistance to certain 
therapies and if the cancer stem 
cell can be targeted, then there 
may be an increased chance for 
patient survival. ; 

Repeating the experiments 
done on glioblastoma multiforme 
on the GLSCs, the researchers 
found these cells to be inhibited 
as well. Again, this drug now has 
increased potential for clinical 
use. 

Finally, the team took the next 
step to see if A-443654 could in- 
crease the survival time of mice 
given the glioblastoma multi- 
forme cancer. They administered 
the drug locally in the brain to 
mice and looked at the survival 
times. 

Compared to the mice that re- 
ceived no drugs, the mice receiv- 
ing treatments lived 43 to 79 per- 
cent longer. This work represents 
a step forward in the treatment 
of glioblastoma multiforme, and 
with time, the researchers hope 
to take this drug to the clinical 
setting to treat patients. 
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An MRI scan shows a large glioblastoma in the right temporal lobe, outlined in white. 





Ask a scientist: What are sprains and strains? 


By HUSAIN DANISH 
Special Editions Editor 


Several weeks ago, while 
walking to my cell biology class, 
I fell down the stairs. The experi- 
ence was quite painful. Luckily, I 
did not break any bones. 

However, I did manage to roll 
my ankle. I had to wrap my foot 
in an Ace bandage and take pain 
relievers for over a week. Accord- 
ing to the Health and Wellness 
Center, I sprained my ankle, but 
what does that exactly mean? 

I asked Trina Schroer, a pro- 
fessor in the biology department, 
to explain. 

“You can’t sprain a muscle,” 
Schroer said. “Muscles can be 
strained, which involves either 
a tearing of the tendon, [which] 
joins the muscle to the bone, or 
the muscle itself. The way a mus- 
cle strain works is that the muscle 
gets overstretched,” Schroer said. 

“Muscle is composed of over- 


lapping protein fibers. When 


these fibers move toward each 


other, the muscle contracts. The 
process of muscle relaxation in- 
volves these fibers moving away 
from each other back to their 
‘resting’ positions.” 

“Tf a muscle 


“Sprains involve damage to 
the ligaments that attach bones 
together. Sprains happen when 
a joint gets bent in the wrong 
direction, so the ligaments are 


stretched in a 


gets stretched way that is not 
too far, for ex- if muscle gets natural, and 
ample, by an they are dam- 
overzealous at- Stretched too far ... aged.” 
tempt to touch z The pain I fel 
nN the fi e pain | felt 
your toes, the fi- bers he pulled after I sprained 
bers are pulled beyond their confines, my ankle was a 
beyond _ their i result of inflam- 
normal con- and this damages the — tnation, 
fines, and this Blood — flow 
damages [tears] muscle. increases _— to 
the muscle. This — TRINA SCHROER, the site of in- 


is one kind of 
muscle strain.” 

My _ injury 
had nothing to 
do with the muscle itself. Then, 
what exactly is a sprain? 

“It turns out that [a sprain] is 
due to an injury of a ligament, 
not muscle. Ligaments join bones 
to bones. Tendons join bones to 
muscle,” Schroer said. 


BioLocy ProFessor 





jury and fluid 
begins to leak 


vessels into the 
surrounding soft tissue. 


from the blood . 


White blood cells, which are 


activated during an immune 
response, migrate to the area, 


causing inflammation. Sensitive 


nerve cells react to the inflamma- 
tion, resulting in pain. 
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brain imaging m 


By SAM OHMER 
Staff Writer 


Alzheimer’s disease is a major 
public health problem, affecting 
the lives of millions of Ameri- 
cans each year. One of the great 
unresolved questions is how to 
predict its onset; early diagnosis 
of the disease might buy, more 
time for patients and could one 
day be essential to a cure. 

Many patients who eventually 
go on to develop Alzheimer’s will 
show signs of a less severe de- 
mentia, called mild cognitive im- 
pairment (MCI), months or years 
before the onset of Alzheimer’s. 
Not all patients with MCI will de- 
velop Alzheimer’s, and not all pa- 
tients with Alzheimer’s had MCI. 

Nevertheless, many research- 
ers are interested in examining 
patients with MCI in hopes of be- 
ing able to predict which of them 
might go on to develop Alzheim- 
er’s. One group at Hopkins and 
other universities have joined the 
effort with a new study that sug- 
gests Alzheimer’s may be pre- 
dicted in patients with MCI by 
imaging the brain. ; 

Alzheimer’s remains the most 
common cause of dementia in el- 
derly populations; some estimates 
suggest there are 360,000 new 
cases each year. It is a progressive 
disease that attacks the brain and 
causes irrevocable damage, espe- 
cially to areas of cerebral cortex, 
the gray matter making up the 
outer layers of the brain’s two ce- 
rebral hemispheres. 

Cerebral cortex is the part of 
the brain that makes us who we 
are: This is where memories are 
stored, where different sensory 
and higher level processing takes 
place and where we make deci- 
sions. Needless to say, if this area 
starts to diminish, along with it 
goes the essence of a person. 

Symptoms of Alzheimer’s 
include memory loss, difficul- 


ties performing 
routine tasks, 
difficulties with 
language, es- 
pecially with 
remembering 
specific words, 
disorientation 
to either time or 
place, judgement 
errors and dif- 
ficulties think 
ing abstractly, 
which may even 
include problems 
with understand- 
ing and using 
number systems. 
Other symptoms 
include frequent 
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misplacement of Imaging of an Alzheimer’s brain shows significant changes. 


items (putting : 
socks in the silverware drawer, 
for example), dramatically altered 
moods, personality, behavior, in- 
creased passivity and decreased 
motivation. 

These symptoms can progress 
slowly, and in many mild cases 
it may be difficult to determine 
whether the symptoms are the 
result of early Alzheimer’s, aging 
or another cause. Some of these 
patients may be diagnosed with 
MCI as their condition continues 
to be observed. 

MCT is considered to be a pre- 
cursor of Alzheimer’s, although it 
does not inevitably turn into the 
latter. MCI symptoms are very 
similar to those of Alheimer’s, 
except in their severity. 

A group of researchers at Hop- 
kins, Boston University and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology have imaged the brains 
of people with MCI to determine 
whether there are any differenc- 
es in the individuals who eventu- 
ally develop Alzheimer’s. 

The team studied 129 individ- 
uals with MCI. Within five years, 
44 of the patients had been diag- 
nosed with Alzheimer’s. By test- 


ing these individuals over time, 
the researchers were able to track 


patients as their diseases con- | 
tinued. The team has been able | 


to infer which areas of the brain 
may show early changes that can 
predict whether Alzheimer’s will 
eventually be diagnosed. 

In particular, the group has 
found that changes in the vol- 
ume of the entorhinal cortex 
can be predictive. Other areas of 
importance include the parietal 
lobe, hippocampus and _para- 
hippocampal gyrus. These ar- 
eas are involved in learning and 
memory and are among the first 


to be affected by the pathology of | 


Alzheimer’s. It is not entirely sur- 
prising that they are also affected 
in some MCI patients. 

In the future, these results 
might allow doctors to predict 
with some degree of certainty 
whether their MCI patients will 


go on to develop Alzheimer’s. Al- | 


though Alzheimer’s is currently 


incurable and irreversible, drugs | 


may be developed in the future 
that work better at early stages of 
the illness, so accurate prediction 
is vital. 


ay detect early Alzheimer’s Gene variant predicts sudden heart death 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff Writer 


You often hear the phrase 
“to drop dead” but don’t really 
think of it in a literal sense. But 
for more than 300,000 Americans 
each year, that’s exactly what 
happens. 

Sudden Cardiac Death (SCD), 
as the name suggests, happens 
without any warning. The heart 
abruptly stops working, and 
death can come within minutes. 

Identifying patients that are 
at risk for SCD can also be tricky, 
since approximately one-third of 
all victims have never been di- 
agnosed with any form of heart 
disease. 

However, researchers at the 
Hopkins School of Medicine have 
identified several key genetic 
variations that were previously 
associated with abnormal heart 
beats and have linked them to an 
increased risk for SCD. 

“The gene encoding Nitric Ox- 
ide Synthase 1 Adaptor harbors 
genetic variants that increase the 
chance that individuals carrying 
these variants will succumb to 
sudden cardiac death,” said Ara- 
vinda Chakravarti, a professor at 
the Hopkins Center for Complex 
Disease Genomics and senior re- 
search scientist in the study. 

The Nitric Oxide Synthase 1 
Adaptor protein, or NOSIAP for 
short, plays a crucial role in the 
synthesis of the nitric oxide mol- 
ecule. Nitric oxide has several im- 
portant functions, including the 
transmission of nerve impulses 
and the regulation of heart con- 
tractions. 

In previous research, single- 
nucleotide variations in NOSI1AP 
were found to alter the patient's 
QT interval, a measure of the to- 
tal time needed for the ventricles 
to depolarize and repolarize dur- 
ing one heart beat. You might 


| know the QT interval better as 





Lab studies new method of cell communication 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


A research team led by An- 
dre Levchenko of the Whiting 
School of Engineering has shed 
light on a previously poorly 
understood method of cell-cell 
communication called intercel- 
lular transfer of cellular compo- 
nents (ICT). 

“Our findings are extremely 
surprising and somewhat contro- 
versial, changing the current dog- 
mas of how cells can communi- 
cate with each other,” Levchenko 
said. “We show that, under some 
circumstances, cells can also ex- 
change such large components as 
membrane proteins or very 
large cytosolic molecules.” 

In multicellular organ- 
isms, otherwise uncon- 
nected cells can com- 
municate by sending 
chemical signals to each 
other, like through the 

bloodstream, but they can 
also exchange molecules 
directly. 

Although this phenom- 
enon has been document- 
ed since 1995, scientists 
did not know how wide- 
spread ICT was among 
cells, nor the exact mech- 
anism by which cellular 
components were shared. 

This new study, which 
appears in the Journal of 
Cell Biology, provided 
evidence that ICT is wide- 
spread and that it occurs 


of the cells involved. 

Previous research in 
Levchenko’s lab and one at Me- 
morial Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center in New York had shown 
that a cancer-related protein 
could be transferred between 
tumor cells. 

“We wondered if this phe- 
nomenon was restricted to just 
some proteins and cell types, or 
it could be widespread. More- 
over, we also became interested 
in the mechanisms underlying 
the transfer process,” Levchenko 
said. : 

ICT plays a role in many 
biological processes, including 
diseases. Past research on ICT 
has focused on glycosyl phos- 
phatidylinositol (GPI)-anchored 
proteins in mouse and pig mod- 
els. These are proteins that are 
very tenuously attached to the 
outside of the cell membrane 
and are easily exchanged be- 
tweentcells. ©" FP 2PPr ast 
P GPLanchored proteins also 


- bear prions, misfolded proteins 


cae a 


that cause normal proteins to 
misfold on contact. This data 
suggests that prion diseases 
can be transferred through 
ICT. Probably the most infa- 
mous prion disease is mad cow 
disease, or its human variant, 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease. Tu- 
mor cells in vivo have also been 
found passing around proteins 
that confer resistance to mul- 
tiple drugs. 

By fluorescently labeling pro- 
teins and cell components and 
using flow cytometry, an experi- 
mental tool that allows scientists 
to sort and view single cells, re- 
searchers in Levchenko’s lab con- 
cluded that cells were sharing 
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through temporary fusion’ Two cells engaged in intercellular transfer of cellular com- 
ponents through a long, temporary membrane process. 


these proteins when their mem- 
branes temporarily made contact 
and fused together. 

“We found that this phenom- 
enon is quite widespread, and 


moreover, that other parts of | 


cells, including the membrane 
and cytosolic components could 
be transferred as well. The conse- 
quences of these findings are very 
interesting,” Levchenko said. 

Cells in multicellular organ- 
isms are constantly moving, 
whether randomly or actively. 
Their membranes are also dy- 
namic — membrane proteins 
move laterally through the sheet 
of fluid phospholipids. 

As cells near each other, the 
polar outer faces of their lipid 
membranes repel each other. 
The membranes may spontane- 
ously fuse together to create a 
more stable state. = 

Then, proteins embedded 
or anchored in the membrane 
of either cell can be shared 


, 
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through lateral diffusion, the 
same mechanisms by which 
proteins rearrange themselves 
on a single cell’s plasma mem- 
brane. More fluid membranes 
were found to lead to higher 
rates of transport. 

“This phenomenon is quite 
general, as we have now dem- 
onstrated. We looked at multiple 
proteins and cell types. The mech- 
anism we proposed based on the 
analysis had to account for this 
generality. Based on mathemati- 
cal analysis and various predic- 
tions stemming from it validated 
in experiments, we proposed that 
the transfer is a consequence of 
transient cell-cell fusions occur- 
ring between motile cells, 
following cell-cell contacts 
(as cells ‘bump’ into each 
other during movement),” 
Levchenko explained. 

Scientists in the study 
used Chinese hamster 
ovary cells to model the 
rate of protein transfer 
during ICT. They studied 
three proteins previously 
not implicated in ICT to 
test if the transfer was bi- 
directional. They discov- 
ered that either cell can 
transfer almost any mem- 
brane protein to the other. 

For example, platelets 
travelling through the 
blood stream often fused, 
temporarily with the en- 
dothelial cells lining the 
blood vessels. Labeled 
proteins on donor cells 
showed up on recipient 
cells and later migrated 
back to the original donor 
cells. Additionally, other parts 
of the membrane and small 
bits of cell cytosol are also ex- 
changed in the process. 

Fluorescently labeled parti- 
cles located in the cytosol donor 
cells were moving into recipient 
cells for up to five days after 
initial contact. These particles 


are actually much larger than 


those that cells can exchange 
through gap junctions — more 
permanently opened doorways 
through which cells anchored 
together can exchange compo- 
nents. 

Finally, researchers found 
that ICT between somatic and 
stem cells is much more effi- 
cient than ICT between somatic 
and somatic cells. Macromole- 


cules as large as mRNA can be | 


transferred between the two. 
“The implications of this find- 
ing are very interesting, as one 
can imagine that if stem cells are 
used as a therapeutic tool, they 


might be able to acquire from 
neighboring cells not only the 


usual diffusible growth and dif- | 
ferentiation factors, but also the | 


receptors for them. This might 
make stem cells even more plas- 
tic in adopting the properties of 
the surrounding cells. If this can 
be manipulated, one can thus po- 
tentially affect stem cell therapy,” 
Levchenko said. 

The paper suggests that ICT 
is much more general than orig- 
inally thought. The process can 
occur between any two types of 
cells and involve any proteins in 
the membrane or many compo- 
nents of the cytosol. The mech- 
anism by which ICT occurs is 
the temporary fusion of two cell 
plasma membranes. 

“This might allow cells to 
change their properties without 
tapping into their genomes, and 
for tissue properties to spread 
around constituent cells more 
easily. It still remains to be stud- 
ied whether transient cell fusion 
is indeed the mechanism of this 
interesting phenomenon, as we 
hypothesize, and how the trans- 
fer can be inhibited or enhanced. 
But it is clear that we are dealing 
with a new and exciting chapter 
in our analysis of how cells can 
communicate with each other,” 
Levchenko said. 
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the really large spike plus the 
later, smaller one seen on an elec- 
trocardiogram (EKG). 

“Altered QT interval has been 
associated with increased risk for 
cardiac death,” said Dan Arking 
of the Hopkins Institute of Genet- 
ic Medicine, who is a co-author 
of the study. “We wanted to test 
whether the genetic variants that 
alter the QT interval also modify 
risk of sudden cardiac death.” 

In this study, the researchers 
found that individuals with lon- 
ger QT intervals have a signifi- 
cantly higher risk of having an 
SCD than those with shorter QT 
intervals. 

Interestingly, a longer OT in- 
terval was a much stronger indi- 
cator of SCD risk in whites than 
in blacks. 

Two specific variations in the 
NOS1AP gene were found to in- 
crease the risk of SCD. However, 
the effect on QT interval length 
caused by these two variations 
could not fully explain the higher 
incidence of SCD. 

In other words, these two ge- 
netic variations affect SCD risk 
directly, instead of merely in- 


creasing it by altering the QT in- 
terval. 

“Sequence variations within 
NOSIAP are associated not only 
withincreased QT interval, which 
in itself is a risk factor for sudden 
cardiac death, but also with the 
subsequent risk of sudden cardi- 
ac death,” lead researcher of the 
study Linda Kao said. 

Unfortunately the increase 
risk caused by the two genetic 
variants in this study is not suf- 
ficient to warrant clinical inter- 
vention. 

“However, we are now look- 
ing at additional genes which 
modify QT interval, with the ul- 
timate goal of identifying a series 
of genetic variants, that together, 
may identify individuals at high 
risk for sudden cardiac death,” 
Arking said. 

Sudden cardiac death is a 
condition that is hardly foresee- 
able, since its victims usually do 
not exhibit any telltale signs or 
symptoms that could warn them 
of heart failure. Identifying these 
genetic markers is a critical step 
in screening and alerting people 
who may be at risk for SCD. 








NASA investigates climate 


satellite’s failed launch 


By LILY NEWMAN 


Layout Editor 


The failed launch of a scien- 
tific satellite last week has trig- 
gered an investigation by the 
National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) to figure 
out exactly what went wrong. 
The Mishap Investigation Board 
is studying the abortive launch 
of the Orbiting Carbon Observa- 
tory (OCO) on Feb. 24. 

The OCO, a climate satellite 
intended to take carbon dioxide 
(CO,) and oxygen (O,) readings 
in the atmosphere, crashed into 
the ocean near Antarctica only a 
few minutes after its liftoff from 
the Vandenberg Air Force Base in 
California. 

Currently, the failure to reach 
orbit is being attributed to the 
fairing, described on NASA‘s 
Web site as “a clamshell structure 
that encapsulates the satellite as it 
travels through the atmosphere.” 

The Taurus XL, the launch ve- 
hicle for the OCO, is a four-stage 
rocket, meaning that its engines 
are ignited four times. During 
the third stage, the fairing is sup- 
posed to separate (like a clam- 
shell) and fall away. This gives 
the rest of the rocket a burst of 
acceleration since the fairing is 
extremely heavy compared to the 
other parts of the vehicle. 

During the OCO’s launch, 
though, the fairing failed to sepa- 
rate. This prohibited the satellite 
from reaching its orbit because, 
though the third and fourth stages 
were successfully completed, the 
vehicle was carrying excess weight 
and therefore could not accelerate 
as much as was necessary. 

Approximately three minutes 
into the flight, the vertical portion 
of the fairing is signaled to sepa- 
rate by four pulses, two primary 
and two redundant. Eighty milli- 
seconds later, the base of the fair- 
ing receives four similar pulses. 
These steps in the sequence all 


DON’T Miss 


appear to have gone according to 
plan. 

“We have confirmation that 
the correct sequence was sent 
by the software. We had good 
power going into this event and 
we also had a healthy indication 
of our electronics box that sent 
the signal,” Project Manager for 
the Taurus rocket program John 
Brunschwyler said. At the mo- 
ment it is unclear why the fairing 
failed to respond. 

The Taurus XL was manufac- 
tured by the Virginia-based Or- 
bital Sciences Corporation. Since 
its construction in 1994, the Tau- 
rus XL has successfully complet- 
ed six out of its eight missions and 
has put 12 satellites into orbit. 

Its other failure occurred in 
2001 when the second stage fuel 
tank rotated so that it was per- 
pendicular to the flight path. 
This caused a temporary drop 
in acceleration that could not be 
Overcome, even after the tank 
had righted itself. 

Though the two satellites the 
Taurus XL was carrying were 
successfully deployed (and there 
were no problems with the fair- 
ing), they never reached their tar- 
get orbits and seemed to be lost in 
space, until they were determined 
to be lost in the Indian Ocean. 

Coincidentally, one of the two 
satellites the Taurus XL was car- 
rying during its failed launch 
in 2001 was a NASA probe for 
studying the ozone layer. 

The OCO mission cost more 
than $270 million and was’ in- 
tended to collect valuable data 

about CO, and other forms of car- 
bon in the atmosphere. Currently, 
the carbon cycle is not completely 
understood. 

The failure of the OCO mis- 
sion has implications for NASA‘s 
Glory satellite, which will also 
collect data about climate and the 
environment, and which is cur- 
rently scheduled to use a Taurus 
rocket for launch in October. 
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CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 


Following Christopher's sec- 
ond goal, Princeton's junior mid- 


fielder Paul Barnes handily won 
the face-off, sprint- 
ed downfield and 
effortlessly snuck 
one behind  ju- 
nior goalie Mike 
Gvozden, _ bring- 
ing the score to 
14-6 and _ forcing 
head coach Dave 
Pietramala to pull 
Gvozden from the 
field in favor of 
freshman goalie 
Steven Burke. 

In a final death 
rattle, the Blue Jays 
managed to pull 
off a goal from 
sophomore attack- 
man Kyle Wharton 
and a final score 
from Kimmel, fol- 
lowing an extra- 
man opportunity 
which looked to 


flying a little bit,” Kimmel said. 
“We could have handled our- 
selves a little bit better.” With 
55 seconds left on the clock, the 
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SPORTS 


M. lax splits vs. Princeton, UMBC 


ing about calls and complaining 
about goals. It shouldn’t be de- 


flating. Life’s full of challenges | 
and if that is the worst challenge | 


then we'll be ok. We 
didn’t do a good job 
when things got 
tough. We didn’t do 
the 
of the game today. 


plined as we've ever 
been in my career.” 

The Jays had 
much better luck on 


UMBC 14-11. Play- 
ing their first true 
road game of the 
year against the un- 
defeated Retrievers, 
Hopkins held the 
lead for all but sev- 
en seconds in the 
game, winning by a 
three goal margin. 
Last week’s News- 
Letter Athlete of the 





be one of the few 
perfectly executed 
Hopkins plays of 
the day. 

In the closing seconds of the 
game, the Blue Jays began to lose 
their temper and a minor scuffle 
sent four players to the penalty 
box (three from Hopkins, one 
from Princeton.) “Emotions were 


~ CONOR KEVIT/ STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Sophomore Matt Doletne scored his first goal of the season on Tuesday. 


game was called and the embar- 
rassment ended. 

“Princeton did a wonderful 
job of competing and playing 
hard and doing what they were 
coached to do,” said Pietramala. 
“We spent too much time whin- 





Ireton wins 300 meters, leads | 


Jays to second place finish 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
Conferences, their performance 
was worthy of much higher. 
“We've placed higher in previous 
years, 

“T think we got third last year, 
but the track program is starting 
to get a lot of depth and is really 
starting to become a powerhouse 
in the Centennial Conference,” 
states Sophomore Amir Fayek. 
“This year the difference between 
6th and a higher place was a very 





Tait, and Walker) placed third 
in the Conference finals. Wad- | 
dell was dominant throughout 
the jumping events, taking 3rd 
in the high jump and 8th in the | 
triple jump. Peter Li took 5th in 
the shot put. Ryan Lino (shot | 
put) also aided in the scoring of 
the field events. 

“Our team has continued to 
improve throughout the years I | 
have been here, although we lost 
many talented seniors last year, 





smallmarginand which had an 
just a few more ‘ - impact on our 
plas would I think this year was points _ this 
have pusle les the closest STVone age eed 
up a lot.” Fayek : Pierre Hage. 

placed 9th in the gotten to challening “However 


Finals of the 55- 
meter dash after 


battling injuries —Laura_ !y comeinand 
throughout the impressed us 
season. PAULSEN, JUNIOR all with great 

The __ leader work ethic 
of the scoring and __perfor- 


for Hopkins was Senior Adam 
Waddell, winning the pole vault, 
placing second in the high jump 
and eighth in the long jump to 
score 19 total points. Christopher 
Tait, Ross Bittman, and Chris De- 
Laiglesia all placed in the 200- 
meter run with impressive times 
from each. James Walker, Elliot 
Wehner, and Chris Tait finished 
the 400-meters with 5th, 6th, and 
7th place, respectively. David 
Sigmon finished 12th in the de- 
manding 3,000-meter distance 
run. 

Freshman Jacob Kramer took 
an impressive third place in the 
55-meter hurdles, with teammate 
Matt Stankiewicz following in 
8th. The Blue Jays’ 4x400 team 
(Pierre Hage, Andrew Henry, 


them for first. 


the freshman 
class has real- 


mance throughout the season. 
Haverford still remains an ob- 
stacle for us but with time I think 
we can conquer the conference.” 
With a strong freshman class and 
great depth in the lineup, the 
men’s track and field team seems 
to have a strong and promising 
future. 

Six members of the track team 
will be competing this coming 
weekend at Virginia Tech. The 
following weekend, the national 
qualifiers for the team will head 
off to Indiana to compete in the 
Division III Championships. 
The Outdoor Track & Field Sea- 
son will start soon after, and the 
Jays have already begun training 
for the spring season, looking to 
build on the winter's success. 
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Junior Laura Paulsen leads the pack in the 5k. Paulsen is one of the best distancers 
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Week Steven Boyle 
and classmate Mi- 
chael Kimmel led 
the Blue Jays with three goals 
apiece. Junior Michael Powers, 
playing significant minutes for 
the first time in his career, was 
absolutely dominant on the x, 
winning 17-24 face-offs and pick- 
ing up nine ground balls. 

The Retrievers started off the 
scoring in the first when star 
scorer Ryan Smith scored his 
fifth goal of the season, but the 
Jays scored 55 seconds later when 
sophomore FOGO (Face-off-get- 
off) Matt Dolene won the ground 
ball off the faceoff and scored 
from five yards out for the second 
goal of his career. Christopher 
and Boyle would each tack on a 
goal to give the Jays a 3-1 lead at 
the end of the quarter. 

Kimmel and Boyle each scored 


| in the second quarter, answering 


a UMBC goal. The teams would 
then trade goals until half-time, 


| with the Jays leading 8-5 going 


into the locker room. 

In the second half, five unan- 
swered goals by Wharton, Bo- 
land, senior captain Josh Peck, 
sophomore Tim Donovan and 
Kimmel would give the Jays an 
11-6 lead. UMBC would tack on 


five goals before the horn in a fu- 


rious comeback attempt, but the 
Jays would score three more and 
ended with a three goal margin. 

The Jays next take to the field 
on Saturday at noon versus Hof- 
stra, looking to avenge last year’s 
regular season defeat to the Pride. 
The game will be at Homewood 
Field. 


Swimming 
lares well at 
ECAC champ. 


SWIM, FROM PAGE B12 
in school history. 

With the strong second place 
finish the team took thirty four 
points, launching into fifth place. 

Niemiec swam the opening 
leg, the 200 meter freestyle in 
1:42.67, Hopkins fastest time this 
season and a career best for him. 
To begin the day, Kowalsky took 
twelfth in the 1650 meter free- 
style in 16:28.42, another career 
best. To follow up that perfor- 
mance Thomas took fifth (1:51.19) 
in the 200 meter backstroke. 

Bulakul finished fifteenth in 
the 100 meter freestyle in 46.96, 
and Nam took fourth in the 200 
Breast in 2:03.36, a career best 
for him and the sixth fastest in 
program history. Kegelman and 
Razavi took eighth and _thir- 
teenth, respectively, in 2:08.34 
and 2:08.40. Then Kleinguetl fin- 
ished fifteenth in the 200 meter 
butterfly (1:52.08). 

To end the three-day event, a 
team of Bulakul, Thomas, Whel- 
an,'and Postetter finished sev- 
enth in the 400 meter freestyle 
relay with a time of 3:06.30. “The 
goal at this meet was to qualify 
as many people as possible for 
NCAA championships, and 
we did that,” said Pool. “It was 
a good end to the season, and 
we're going into championships 
well-prepared.” 

Hopkins ends their season at 
the 2009 NCAA Championships 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
Blue Jays, the 2008 runner-up, has 
placed in the top five 23 times, 
including three NCAA titles. Un- 
til then the Jays will be training 
hard. 


we're going to meet, | 


By PHOEBE CAMPBELL 
Staff Writer 


The lady Jays headed to Prince- 
ton New Jersey for the Tigers sea- 
son opener last Saturday. Hopkins 


| went into the game ranked #13 


fundamentals | 


We were as undisci- | 


Tuesday, defeating | 





five spots below #8 ranked Princ- 
eton, as they played their first 
away match of the season. Hop- 
kins came out with a not so unex- 
pected 13-9 loss, to put the team 
1-2 at the start of the season. It 
was the second game in the week 
in which the Jays faced a top-ten 
ranked team having suffered a 
massive 11-6 lost to #7 George- 
town on the previous Wednes- 
day. On Wednesday, the Jays put 
another tally in the win column, 
defeating Cincinnati 18-9. 

The first half was inconsistent 
for both teams with a multitude 


| of spurts and droughts. Fresh- 


man Candace Rossi got the Jays 
off to a good start with a quick 
goal only 1:27 into the game. The 
Tigers were quick to retaliate tak- 
ing a 4-2 lead before falling into a 
15 minute goal drought. The half 
was full of freshman talent from 
the Jays with Rossi scoring again 
and freshman Colleen McCaffery 


| adding one to the tally. 


It looked set for the half to 
close with Princeton up 6-4. 
However, Princeton’s Christine 


| Casaceli returned a save by her 
| goalie Erin Tochihara, with a low 
| shot against Hopkins O’Ferall, 
| putting it past her with only a 


second left to play in the half. 
The Jays entered the second 


| period down 7-4 and the streak 


of the underclassman continued. 
Sophomore Brianna Cronin, who 
has been plagued by injuries (an 
ACL tear at the start of last sea- 


| son and a shoulder injury more 


recently) was to score a career 
high 4 goals. Cronin scored the 
first goal of the half off a free 
position; her second goal of the 
game put Hopkins within two of 
the Tigers. After 48 seconds she 
put a third shot in on the far post 
and the Jays moved within one. 
After two quick goals by Princ- 
eton’s Lizzie Drum and Kristin 
Schwab, who placed a high shot 
past junior, Lizzie O’Ferall, the 
momentum swung back in Hop- 








W. lax moves to 2-2 with win 
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Captain Angela Hughes defends against the attack. Hughes has 8 gb’s this season. 


kins’ favor. The Lady Jays rapidly 
racked up 3 to knot the game at 
9-9. Another freshman, Alyssa 
Kildare, scored her first of the 
game (second of the season to date) 
from a free position before Cronin 
put away her fourth against the 
Tigers second half goalie Pirelle. 
Pirelle was pulled in favor of game 
opener Tochihara, who returned 
only to be passed by sophomore 
Brooke Foussadier. It was to be 
the last Blue Jay score of the day 
while Princeton went on to post 
four more, including two from 
the Tigers leading scorer Kirstin 
Morrison. 

Despite the loss, the team 
celebrated good news as Junior 
defender Angela Hughes, fresh- 
man midfielder Colleen McCaf- 
frey and 2008 graduate Lauren 
Schwarzmann were named to 
2008-09 U.S. Developmental 
Team in the fall. 

On Wednesday the Blue Jays 
took on a Cincinnati team which 
was riding a three-game winning 
streak into Homewood Field. 

For the Jays, ten different players 
scored in the contest, with fresh- 
man Candace Rossi leading the 
way with a career high five goals. 


Rossi put the Blue Jays on the 
board ten seconds into the game 
off the opening draw, and the 
Jays would run the lead to 4-1 be- 
fore the Bearcats would answer 
with two goals of their own to 
bring the lead down to one. But 
the Jays would stage a 3-0 run 
with goals from freshman Col- 
len McCaffrey, and juniors Brett 
Bathras and Paige Ibello. 

Cincinnati would end the run, 
but Hopkins would start another 
of its own, this time a 4-0 stretch, 
with goals from Serio, Bathras, 
Schrum and Foussadier, brining 
the Blue Jay lead to an intimidat- 
ing 11-4 margin. 

Cincinnati and the Jays would 
exchange goals, when with the 
score at 13-9 the Jays went ona 5-0 
run to close out the victory. 

Next Saturday sees Hopkins go 
to Ohio State, one of the furthest 
away teams on their schedule. 
The Lady Jays are going to have to 
work hard for the win, in order to 
get dug into the season. With a 1-2 
record they are off to a slow start, 
though things look set to pick up 
as they head into March with ever 

more confident underclassman 
displaying their talent. 


M. and W. Lacrosse Statistics 


Men’s Team Leaders 


GOALS: 

Steven Boyle - 8 
Michael Kimmel - 7 
Kyle Wharton - 6 
Brian Christopher - 4 


ASSISTS: 
Brian Christopher - 4 
Michael Kimmel - 3 
_ Kyle Wharton - 3 
ris Boland - 3 


MEN’S GOALIES: 


GROUND BALLS: 
Matt Drenan - 12 
Matt Dolente - 12 
Michael Powers - 10 
Michael Gvozden - 8 


Michael Gvozden - 170:52 minutes, 9.82 GAA, 25 saves 
Steven Burke - 9:08 minutes, 0 GAA, 1 save 





Women’s Team Leaders 


GOALS: 

Candace Rossi - 8 
Brianna Cronin - 8 
Colleen McCaffrey - 7 
Brooke Foussadier - 6 


ASSISTS: 

Sam Schrum - 4 
Paige Ibello - 2 
Five tied with 1 


WOMEN’S GOALIE: 


GROUND BALLS: 
Colleen McCaffrey - 11 
Lizzie O’Ferrall - 
Anglea Hughes - 8 
Two tied with 6 


Lizzie O’Ferrall - 240 minutes, 10.75 GAA, 29 saves 



















MYSTERY 
SHOPPERS NEEDED 


Here’s your chance to get paid for shopping 
and dining out. Your job will be to evalu- 
ate and comment on customer service in a 
wide Variety of shops, Stores, restaurant and 
services in your area. Mystery shoppers are 
Needed Throughout US. Yow’ll be paid 
to shop and dine out-plus, you can also get 
free meals, Free merchandise, Free services, 
free Entertainment, Free travel and more, 
Great Pay, Fun Work, Flexible Schedules 
and No experience required. If you can 
shop-you are qualified! For Information on 
how to get started contact Shoppers guide : 
mysteryshopperltd@gmail.com 
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The womens fencing team poses with their medals after the NIWFA Championships 


Fencing places 2nd at Rutgers 


By STEPHEN SILHELNIK 
Stat? Writer 


The Blue Jays had a terrific day 
at the National Intercollegiate 
Women’s Fencing Association of 
America’s 81st Championship, 
held on Saturday at Rutgers Uni- 
versity. Hopkins finished second 
on Feb. 28 at the National Inter- 
collegiate Women’s Fencing As- 
sociation (NIWFA) Champion- 
ships. 

The team went 16-1 overall 
on the day, with their only loss 
coming from top-ranked Temple. 
With their performance, Hopkins 
was able to regain the “Army Tro- 
phy,” awarded to them for their 
fabulous second-place _ finish. 
They also received honors for be- 
ing the top Division III team at 
the Championship. 

All thee teams, foil, sabre and 
epee, were able to finish in the 
top five in placing. The foil team 
placed second overall. The sabre 
team followed their lead, placing 
second as well. The epee team 
was able to capture a solid fourth 
place to round out the day’s per- 
formances. 

Individual performances were 


strong as well. Sophomore Mary 
Vitale was able to capture second 
in the Sabre final in a match that 
proved to be close, with a score 
of 15-14. Freshman Lauren Chinn 
followed suit, placing second in 
the epee final. Senior Grace Fried 
finished third in the foil final 
with junior Katie Kim following, 
placing fifth. Sophomore Alys- 
son Mondoro was able to capture 


a fifth-place finish in her sabre | this weekend weren't enough, 


final as well. 

Other finalists that were just 
short of medal placing were 
sophomore Laura Gelston in the 
sabre and freshman Jen Hession 
in the foil. 

“We had a solid performance 
from every fencer. Everyone 


left with a medal,” Chinn said. | 


“And trophies are great, but it 
was much more gratifying to 


see everyone fencing well and | 


really enjoying our competition 
as a team. This is the last season 
on the Hopkins fencing team for 
our two seniors, and I can only 
hope my last team tournament 
will be like theirs.” 

Hopkins will compete on Sat- 


urday at the NCAA Regionals at | 


Drew University in NJ. 
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SPORTS 


By SHANT KESKINYAN 
Stal? Writer 


Paula Osborn of the Women’s 
lrack Team has been selected as 
this week’s News-letter Athlete 
of the Week. Osborn broke two 
school records and com- 
peted in five events as she 
helped lead the Blue Jays 
to a second place finish as 
a team at the Centennial 
Conference Championships 
in Collegeville, Pa. this past 
weekend. The Jays scored 
134.5 points, 26 more points | 
than the team scored in 
2008. The second-place fin- 
ish is also the best for Hop- 
kins to date. 

Osborn competed in a | 
grand total of five events. 
She placed second in the 55. | 
meter dash with a time of | 
7.53, second in the 200 me- | 
ter dash witha time of 26.18 | 
(which broke the school re-_ | 
cord), fifth in the 400 meter | 
dash with a time of 1:01.08 
and broke the school re- 
cord in the 4x200 alongside 
teammates Jordan Ireton, Anita 
Mikkilineni and Alison Smith 
with a time of 1:48.26. Finally, she 
placed second in the long jump. 
As if Osborn’s accomplishments 


she raced in all the events with 
her leg bandaged up. 

Head Coach Bobby Van Allen 
had nothing but kind words and 
the utmost respect when refer- 
ring to Paula. “Paula has been 
one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of our team with her leader- 
ship. Paula is certainly one of the 
hardest working athletes that I 
have ever coached, and a leader 
both on and off the track,” Van 
Allen said. 

“She always pushes herself to 
the limits for the team’s success. 
She is the prime example of a 
team player and always prioritiz- 


| es the team well ahead of herself. 


Paula just started long jumping 
to help the team out as well, and 


| she placed third at the conference 





W. BBALL, From Pace B12 

“Chili and McKeon are very 
talented guards,” Coach Funk 
said. 

“They were tough 
to defend. McKeon is 
their point guard and 
we tried very hard to 
contain her, though 
she ended up with 12 
rebounds as well as 
[ . ili 1 
their shooter, and she 
got some open looks 
that we did our best to 
cover.” 

Sloane added 
Funk’s statements. 

“T think McKeon is 
one of the best point 
guards in our league, 
and Chili is a very good 
shooter,’ Sloane said. 
“Muhlenberg will still 
be a dominant team 
in our conference next 
year with guards like 
that.” 

Although the team 
ended up losing the 
championship _ganie, 
they were very happy 
with their season. After 
starting out the season 
1-7, the team rebound- 
ed to advance all the 
way to the conference champion- 
ship game. 


to 


“We obviously wanted to 
win, but we went into the game 
knowing that we had nothing to 


lose,” Burton said. “No one in our 
conference and honestly no one 





~ EILEEN HUANG/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Senior Caitlin Sloane finished her collegiate career on Sunday. 


VY. hoops season ends in conference finals 


on our team really thought we 
would make it this far, starting 
the season out 1-7.” 

“Their shots fell and 
ours did not,” Coach 
Funk said. “I am very 
proud of this team and 
their ability to over- 
come adversity this sea- 
son. This year’s team 
has shown great heart 

id reneth o arac- 
ter. The end result only 
came about because 
of the hard work and 
perseverance of every 
single member of this 
team.” 

Senior Captain Cait- 
lin Sloane is very proud 
of her team’s accomplish- 
ments and the determi- 
nation of her team. 

“After we started our 
season 1-7 our team re- 
ally came together. I am 
not going to say it didn’t 
tear us all down at times 
but finally we came to- 
gether and realized we 
had to play for each oth- 
er,” she said. 

“This was the clos- 
est team I have been on 
during the last four years 
that I have been here. I 





am glad that I had such an amaz- 
ing team my senior season.” 








NEXT MEN’S 
LACROSSE GAME 


SATURDAY - 3/7 
12 p.m. 
vs. Holstra 
Homewood Field 


Ne PN re cman ye 


APPLLETE OF THE WEEK 


PAULA OSBORN - WOMEN'S TRACK 


meet in just her second time ever 
jumping. Paula sets the perfect 
example for all the younger ath- 
letes and will be almost impos- 
sible to replace next year.” 

Even though Osborn was in- 
jured this past weekend, she still 





DANIEL LITWIN/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
Osborn overcame an injury to secure five top-six finishes 


managed to perform extraordi- 
narily well. “I really freaked out 
when I strained my groin warm- 
ing up for the long jump; I have 
never had a groin injury before,” 
Osborn said. “But the trainers 
were very helpful, so with some 
painkillers and a really intense 
groin wrap I was good to go. I 
also knew that I could not let 


an injury prevent me from scor- 
ing the points I needed to add 
to our team score in hopes to 
beat Haverford for conference 
champs. I just took it one race at 
a time and focused on the goal of 
our team winning conferences 
rather than thinking 
about my injury.” 

Although she had 
not practiced the long 
jump a lot prior to this 
weekend's meet, Paula 
still managed to come 
away with a second- 
place finish. 

“Long jump was 
so much fun! It was 
the second time I had 
ever done it, so I was 
surprised to have done 
so well. The other long 
jumpers were very 
helpful, telling me 
what to do and help- 
ing me with my steps. 
The whole team was 
[helpful] as well. all 
the cheering really 
pumped me up,” she 
said. 

With the season winding 
down to its final meet, Osborn 
has expressed great pleasure 
with the results from the winter 
season. 

“Tam so pleased with this sea- 
son,” Osborn said. “The whole 
team has really come together 
and everyone has done out- 
standingly. Personally I did bet- 











“ Osborn overcomes injuries to lead Lady Jays 


ter than I thought I would! I did 
Cross Country in the fall because 
I wanted to focus more on mid- 
distance, but it really helped me 
out with the sprints. Breaking 
the school records in the 55m and 
200m as well as placing second in 
both events this weekend really 
was an exciting and satisfying 
end to my indoor sprint career.” 

This upcoming weekend, Os- 
born will try to qualify for nation- 
als in the 400 meter dash, having 
already quailfied for nationals as 
part of the distance medley relay 
running the 400m leg, with Jor- 
dan Ireton, Laura Paulson and 
Rachel Hogan. 

Check back in next week’s 
News-Letter to see if Osborn quali- 
fied for Nationals. 


STATISTICS - 


ee 





Senior 


Psychological & 
Brain Sciences 


Fav Food: Crab dip 


Fav Band: Red Hot 
Chili Peppers 


Year: 
Major: 


Hopkins Highlights: 
Helped women’s track to a 
second place finish at the Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ships on Saturday, breaking 
two school records. 








W. Tennis battles Division I Hoyas 


The women’s tennis team opened their season Friday against a talented Georgetown squad 





By WILL CHAN 
Staff Writer 


Last Friday night, the women’s 
tennis team opened up their sea- 
son against Division I George- 
town at the Greenspring Racket 
Club in Baltimore. Although 
Georgetown had lost six of eight 
matches coming into the contest, 
the Hoyas proved a bit of a mis- 
match for the Lady Jays. George- 
town prevailed in five of the six 
singles matches and two of the 
three doubles. 

The lone singles winner was 
sophomore Yasmine  Elamir, 
cleaning out Lacey Herchek and 
only dropping one game in the 
process. The doubles team to pre- 
vail was comprised of junior Ellen 
Berlinghof and sophomore Abby 
Dwyer. They beat Briana Kearney 
and Jacquie Harrison 8-4. 

Arguably the most competi- 
tive match of the competition, 
freshman Carolyn Warren versus 
Georgetown’s Aileen Shea in first 
singles, went to a dramatic third 
set which went to Shea 10-8. War- 
ren won the first set 6-2, but lost 
the second set 3-6, until she lost 
in the marathon finale. 

Despite the loss, Head Coach 
Chuck Willenborg raved about 
Warren's potential. 

“I expect [Warren] to compete 
for conference player of the year 
honors. She is really special as 
she is playing number one sin- 
gles and doubles,” Coach Willen- 
borg said. 

Opening the season against 
a team in a division two levels 
above could seem like a daunt- 
ing task, but Willenborg actually 
sought out that opportunity. 

“My expectations for the 
women’s tennis team are to get 
back to the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association (NCAA) re- 


gional championships. To do this 
we need to win the conference 
tournament where we have had 
great success. Georgetown is a 
great team, and we want to play 
the best teams in the area to help 
get us better prepared,” he said. 

Sophomore Abby Dwyer of- 
fered similar comments on the 
challenge of facing a Division | 
team to open the season. 

“The match was tough, but 
we knew that, going into our 
first match of the season against 
a Division I team. I think we 
were really just happy that we 
even got the chance to play them 
because it was great practice,” 
Dwyer said. 


in the tie-breaker). 

“Our team is looking very 
promising this season. We just 
seem to get better [and younger] 
every year. We have mixed up 
doubles teams since last season, 
and despite the losses in the 
match against Georgetown, the 
chemistry of each team seems to 
be working nicely. I truly believe 
that this season will be our best 
yet, and probably our first trip to 
the quarterfinals of nationals or 
further,” Matava said. 

Coach Willenborg feels the 
same optimism and encourage- 
ment from the match. 

“Our doubles looked really 

good and_ that 








“They were 
intense com- . 
se eS a My expectations for 
you could see the women’s team 


that when they 





was a big con- 
cern going into 
the match. Also, 
I was able to see 
how the players 


walked out onto are to get back to competed against 
the court they the NCAA regional some strong com- 
were confident; ; ; petition. Carolyn 
they made sure championships. played great in 
we knew we her two _ losses. 
were the un- —Heap CoacH Abby continues 
derdogs. But CHUCK WILLENBORG to impress, and 
nonetheless, I Yasmine _hasn‘t 
really think that lost a match in 
our entire team two years.” 


showed as much heart as we 
possibly could. We had a great 
time and really went out fight- 
ing, which is what it’s all about. 
They beat us because they were 
better than us, not because we 
didn’t try our best. I’m excited 
for our season after seeing what 
happened against Georgetown,” 
Dwyer said. , 

Dwyer was right about the 
women’s team fighting until the 
very end — in the first doubles 
match, seniors Brittany Matava 
and Carolyn Warren pushed 
Georgetown to the limit but 
eventually ceded in a 8-9 loss (7-4 


Coming from this first match, 
the loss should not leave a nega- 
tive impression, but rather 
should leave us excited to see our 
women’s tennis team compete in 
the future, as the first singles and 
first doubles were within grasp of 
upsetting a Division I opponent. - 

“I think we can make it far- 
ther in nationals than we did last 
year; we just have to go out and 
play like we did against George- 
town every time we walk on the 
court,” Dwyer said. 

The team will head down to 
Florida during spring break to 
face Flagler, Tufts and Barry. 





Baseball looks to defend conference title 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sports Editor 


The men’s varsity basball team 
opens up its season on Saturday 
against Rutgers-Newark at the 
Homewood Baseball Field. 

One of the most underlooked 
sports teams in the school, the 
team finished last season with a 
school record for wins, 42, while 
only suffering eight losses. The 
team has been picked to finish 
first in the Centennial Confer- 
ence Preseason Poll. 

Last year the team won the 
Centennial Conference _ title 
against Haverford and moved 
onto the College World Series, 
where they advanced from the 


regional competition to the Divi- 
sion III College World Series in 
Appleton, Wis. The Jays knocked 
off several of the top teams before 
facing undefeated Trinity College 
in the finals. 

Needing to win two consecu- 
tive games against Trinity with- 
out suffering a loss. The Jays man- 
aged to knock off then unbeaten 
Trinity, forcing a one-game, win- 
ner-take-all match against the 
small liberal arts school from 
Connecticut. The Jays had a one- 
run lead going into the bottom of 
the ninth inning, but walked in 
the game winning run on a full 
count to finish in second place, 
just one day after the Jay lacrosse 
team lost in the championship 


game itself. 

The team lost 17 senior from 
last seasons team, but returns 
several key players. Graduate 
student third baseman Todd Emr, 
who redshirted his junior season 
with an injury, will help lead the 
Jays offensive attack. Emr hit .487 
last season to lead the conference 
and finished with a school record 
94 hits. ‘ 

The team will also return out- 
fielder Brian Youchak, who was 
named a preseason All-Ameri- 
can. Youchak hit .467 with 86 
hits. 

The pitching staff will be led 
by Senior Chez Angeloni, the 
Most Outstanding Player of last 
year’s Collge World Series. _ 
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CALENDAR 
SATURDAY 


Div You Know? 


If playing poker, you should know that 
you have a 1 in 649,739 chance of being 
dealt a Royal Straight Flush. Your chances 
of getting struck by lightning are actually 
higher 


M. Lacrosse vs. Hofstra 12 p.m. 


M. Baseball vs. Rutgers 12 p.m. 





M. lax splits against UMBC & Princeton 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Staff Writer 


The Konica-Minolta Face-Off 
Classic, held this past Saturday at 
M & T Bank Stadium, has tradi- 


tionally been a showcase for 
the dominant Hopkins men’s 
lacrosse team. Last year, the 
Jays dominated the Princeton 
Tigers by a score of 14-9. This 
year there was a reversal of 
fate as the Tigers trounced the 
Jays to a final 14-8 finish. But 
the Jays rebounded on Tues- 
day, as they defeated UMBC 
14-11. 

“We're pretty much an 
unknown entity,” Princeton 
head coach Bill Tierney said. 
“We've tried very hard to stay 
under the radar and to under- 
stand that people believe that 
Princeton lacrosse is gone. We 
try to stay confident in our 
own abilities. It feels good 
to finally 
come out 
on the 
other side. 
We _ got 
clubbed 
last year. This is no slouch of 
a program.” 

From the opening face- 
off, Princeton took control of 
the game, scoring three un- 
answered goals in the first 
six minutes of play, gaining a 
lead that they would not surren- 
der for the remainder of com- 
petition. The rally was quickly 
broken following Princeton’s 
third goal, as junior midfielder 








Michael Kimmel sliced ina high 
shot to put the Blue Jays on the 
board. But the glory would be 
short-lived. Princeton’s Rob En- 
gelke pulled off a diving shot 
from the crease, the first of a 


three-goal rally that would end 
the first quarter with Princeton 
ahead by a score of 6-1. 

The onslaught continued in 
the second quarter as Princeton 
put together their third three- 


goal rally of the game. The Hop- 
kins defense was crumbling; the 
offense was gaining possession 
of the ball but couldn’t find the 
back of the net. By the middle of 
the second quarter, one could tell 


that this was Princeton’s game to 
win and they weren't going to let 
up. 

Frustration kicked in for the 
Jays late in the second half, and 
the team was able to string to- 


W. lrack battles injuries, takes second 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 


Last Saturday, both the men’s 
and women’s track and field 
teams left for Collegeville, Pa. to 
compete in the Centennial Con- 
ference Championships. They 
returned to Hop- 
kins boasting a 
sixth place and 
second place fin- 
ish, respectively. 
A season of im- 
provements, in- 
juries and hard 
work seemed to 


have  culminat- 
ed around this 
most important 


of events on the 
track and _ field 


schedule. 
For most of 
these athletes, 


indoor track and 
field is an impor- 
tant piece in the 
series of running 
sports, including 
cross-country. The 
work ethic needed 
to excel in this 
sport starts early 
in the year and 
builds as the season progresses. 
“We started working earlier and 
harder this year than we have 
ever in past years,” Senior Paula 
Osborn said. “When the season 
started, we had morning aqua 
jogs and core routine workouts 
that we did after practice a few 
times a week. Coach Van AlI- 
len was really involved with all 
the runners, giving us rigorous 
workout routines and encour- 
aged us to hit ambitious times.” 
The extra push was undeniably 
a factor in the Lady Jays’ success 
at the Conference Champion- 
ships. The team racked up 134.50 
points this year, 26 more points 


than the team scored in 2008. The 
Lady Jays’ second-place finish is 
also the best for Hopkins to date 
as they took home the most total 
individual medals since the for- 
mation of the Centennial Confer- 
ence in 1994. 

The only team to stand in the 





PHOTO COURTESY OF PETER HOULIHAN 
Freshmen Steve Sillhelnik and Gerald Billac race to the finish in the 400m. 


Lady Jays’ way was Haverford. 
“Haverford has pretty much al- 
ways been a powerhouse — I 
think they’ve won for the past nine 
years,” Junior Laura Paulsen said. 
“I think this year was the closest 
anyone has gotten to challenging 
them for first. It’s definitely en- 
couraging, giving us something 
to strive for, come outdoor track.” 

As for the individual events, 
Paula Osborn took second in the 
55-meter dash with a time of 7.53. 
Freshman Alison Smith rounded 
out the 55-meters with a time of 
770, earning three points. Osborn 
also took second in the 200-meter 
dash, breaking a school record in 


the process with a time of 26.18. 
Senior Jordan Treton also placed 





CONOR KEVIT/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER 
The Blue Jays fail to chase down a Princeton Tiger last Saturday at the Konica-Minolta Face-Off Classic. 


eighth in the 200-meter. The Jays | 


placed in the 400-meter, with Os- 
born leading in fifth and freshmen 
Stephanie Chung and Jackie Fer- 
guson rounding out the top eight. 

Ireton was the Centennial 
Conference Cham- 
pion in the 800- 
meter event with a 
time of 2:20.81. Fol- 
lowing just behind 
her was freshman 
Cassie Cummings 
finishing in third 
place. The 800-me- 
ters, a hard four-lap 
dash, was run with 
strategy and finesse 
as the team of Ire- 
ton and Cummings 
finished the event 
with superior rac- 
ing tactics. Paulsen 
and Senior Rachel 
Hogen each broke 
school records in 
the 3,000-meter, 
with senior Emma 
Hiza following in 
eighth, breaking 
her personal re- 
cord. Sophomore 
Anita Mikkilineni 
took fourth in the 55-meter hur- 
dles. 

The relay teams were strong 
throughout, including the record- 
breaking 4x200 (Osborn, Smith, 
Mikkilineni, Ireton), the fourth- 
placing 4x400 (Chung, Michaela 
Bloomer, Ferguson, Mikkilineni) 
and the first-placing 4x800 (Cum- 
mings, junior Mira Patel, junior 
Mary O’Grady, Paulsen). The 
DMR (Distance Medley Relay) 
of freshman Cecilia Furlong, 
Bloomer, Cummings and Hogen 
took home second place. 

Although the men’s team had 
a sixth place showing at 

See TRACK, PAGE B10 





Women’s Lax: 
Princeton, Cincinnati 


The Lady Jays headed up to 
Princeton this past weekend and 
took on Cincinnati at home on 
Wednesday. The Jays dropped 
a tough one to Princeton but 
mauled the Bearcats. Page B10 
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INSIDE 


Athlete of the Week: 
Paula Osborn 


Senior Paula Osborn, despite 
injuries and .a tough race sched- 
ule, shows that nothing can slow 
her down. Shant Keskinyan takes 
a look at the track star who's 
breaking records. Page B11 


, 
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Women’s Fencing: 
NIWFA 


At Rutgers on Saturday, the 
women’s fencing team went 16-1 
overall, coming in second place 
but ranking as the best Division 
III team at the meet featuring 
heavy DI competition. Page B11 
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gether a pair of goals from the | 
sticks of junior attackmen Steven | 


Boyle and Chris Boland, bring- 
ing the score to 9-3 just shy of 
the two-minute mark. Princeton 
and Hopkins stalemated for the 

remainder of the 


dejection with 
their performance 
was clear as they 
trudged to 
locker room 
halftime. 


our jobs during 
the week and it 
showed today,” se- 


vious today how 
undisciplined our 
defense was.” 

The Jays came 
out with a little 
bit more intensity 
in the second half, 
fighting off Princ- 
eton’s advances 
for the first four 
minutes of play 
before Princeton’s 
freshman defender 
John Cunningham 
put one between 
the pipes. Kimmel 
responded quickly, 
driving downfield and _ blasting 
an unassisted shot from the mid- 
dle of the restraining box to score 
his second of the day. However, 
on par with the rest of the game, 
Princeton closed out the third 
quarter strong as sophomore 
prodigy Jack McBride scored his 
third and fourth goal of the game, 
pulling the Tigers ahead 12-4. 

At the close of the third quar- 
ter, Princeton’s shot total doubled 
that of the Jays (40-20) and the 
lopsided score spelled only one 
word: domination. 

“We knew they were going 





to come out and generate shots,” | 


Hopkins head coach Dave Pietra- 
mala said. “Jack McBride had a 
great game and he handled that 
match-up today. We didn’t do our 
job handling him today.” 

The two teams traded off goals 
in the opening of the fourth quar- 
ter with senior midfielder Brian 
Christopher scoring twice in the 
first five minutes of play. 

SEE M. LAX, Pace B10 


half, but the Jays’ | 


the 
at | 


“We didn’t do | 


nior defenseman 
Michael Evans | 
said. “It was ob- 
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A Hopkins swimmer steps to the blocks at this year’s ECAC Open Championships. 


M. Swimming earns 
273 points at ECACs 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


In the first leg of the event, 
Thomas swam the 100 meter 
backstroke in 48.93, breaking the 
school record previously set by 
him. 

The team moved ahead an- 
other spot on day two. In the 
first event of the day, the 200 
medley relay, a team consisting 
of Thomas, Kegelman, Whelan 
and junior Spiros Moisiades 
took second place in 1:31.49, tied 
for the third fastest in program 
history. In the 400 individual 
medley, freshman Patrick Lynch 
took eighth place with a time of 
4:08.04, and Kowalsky finished 
right behind him in 10th in 
4:08.72. Postetter followed with 
a 16th place finish. 

Four swimmers placed for 
Hopkins in the next event, the 
100 breast, led by Nam, who 
finished sixth in 57.37. He was 
followed closely by Kegelman 
in seventh with a time of 57.42, 
and sophomores Chris Razavi 
and Pool, who finished 15th and 
16th, respectively, with times of 
58.89 and 58.98. Freshman Pres- 
ton Youngdahl then took 10th 
in the 100 meter backstroke in 
52.15. 

Similar to the first day, the Jays 
finished very strongly, taking 
second place in the 800 free- 
style relay. The team, consisting 
of freshman Stephen Niemiec, 
Thomas, Postetter and senior 
Colin Kleinguetl, finished in 
6:43.82, the fourth fastest time in 
SEE Swim, Pace B10 


Last weekend the Hopkins 
men’s swim team went up to 
Cambridge, Mass., for the 2009 
ECAC Open Championships. The 
team swam superbly, finishing as 
the top Division III team, swim- 
ming to a sixth place finish out 
of 23 teams and earning 273 total 
points. Top finishers included ju- 
nior John Thomas and freshman 
Tim Nam, who posted NCAA 
qualifying times. 

The team finished day one in 
sixth place. In the 500 meter free- 
style, freshman Markus Kowal- 
sky and David Postetter earned 
11 points for the team, finishing 
11th and 12th, respectively, with 
times of 4:38.32 and 4.38.40. Soph- 
omore Jonathan Pool finished be- 
hind them in 16th in 1:56.07. 

In the next event, the 50 meter 
freestyle, Hopkins picked up 16 
points fromjuniors Teddy Bulakul 
and Chris Whelan, who finished 
seventh and 13th, respectively, in 
21.08 and 21.23 (Whelan’s fastest 
time of the season). 

Sitting in ninth place head- 
ing into the final event of the 
day, the 400 meter medley relay 
team of Thomas, seniors John 
Kegelman and Bob Sershon and 
Bulakul picked up 34 big points, 
swimming to a second-place fin- 
ish and catapulting the team up 
three spots. Their time of 3:20.15 
is the third fastest in school his- 
tory. 








W. basketball unable to tame Mules 


By BRETT SCHWARTZ 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s basket- 
ball team finished runner-up in 
the Centennial Conference. After 
defeating Franklin & Marshall in 
the Conference semifinals, the 
Lady Jays fought hard against 
champion Muhlenberg. 

The team defeated Muhlen- 
berg by a score of 75-58. As the 
first half ended, the team only 
had a six-point edge, but really 
stepped it up in the second half. 


Freshman Chantel Mattiola sets up in the triple threat position against Muhlenberg. 





Senior Kristin Phillips and soph- 
omore Lyndsay Burton finished 
the game with 17 points each. 

The team then had to prepare 
for its conference championship 
showdown with the Muhlenberg 
Mules the following day. The 
Mules entered the game with a 
24-2 record, compared to Hop- 
kins’s 14-12 mark. 

“We knew going into the 
game that we were going to have 
to play a very solid game because 
Muhlenberg isa very good team,” 
Burton said. Head coach Nancy 


Funk echoed Burton’s statements 
about their opponent. 

“We all. knew that it would 
be a tough game but felt that we 
could run the floor with them,” 
Funk said. “Matching them 
man for man for 40 minutes did 
not work the first two times we 
played them. So we had hoped 
that by making a few defensive 
adjustments, we could prevent 
their key players from getting 
into a rhythm.” 

Burton described how the 
team switched up the defense 
so Muhlenberg was never com- 
pletely comfortable. Senior 
guard Caitlin Sloane said the 
team made only minor changes 
to combat Muhlenberg’s offense. 
She believed the team was go- 
ing to try a 2-3 zone because it 
worked pretty effectively the last 
game they played against them. 

The game began with Muhlen- 
berg taking an overwhelming 
lead into the half. The Mules took 
a 38-28 lead, despite Hopkins 
shooting 40 percent from the 
floor. Mules freshman Alex Chili 
had 18 first-half points and con- 
nected on three three-pointers. 

“Alex Chili is a very good 
shooter and is only an under- 
classmen,” Sloane said. “She is 

- deceivingly quick and can shoot 
from anywhere on the floor.” 

Muhlenberg started the sec- 
ond half by adding to. ng 
lead. With 6:53 remaining in the 
game, Hopkins’s deficit was at 
17. The Jays narrowed the game 
and with 4:38 remaining were 
only down 11. 

McKeon and Chili took over 
and led the Mules to a 76-55 win. 
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